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there is always the possibility that it may approximate more 
nearly than any of its predecessors to that ideal text-book which— 
some day—we ourselves intend to write. The only recent English 
text-book on Roman history is that of Ferrero and Barbagallo, 
translated by George Chrystal. The aim of the authors has been 
to bring out clearly the connection of the larger events of Roman 
history, for ‘‘ history must convey the sense not only of succession 
but of evolution.’’ In the first volume on the Monarchy and the 
Republic their effort has been in large measure successful : their 
sketch has proved, as I can testify from practical experience, of 
real interest to students. The second volume I have not yet used 
in class. The work is in the main conservative in tendency, 
somewhat surprisingly so, considering Ferrero’s previously pub- 
lished books. The historicity of the Licinio-Sextian legislation 
is, for instance, vigorously maintained, though, in view of the 
popular character of. the text-book, it is remarkable that the only 
modern work cited in defence of the traditional account of the 
Licinio-Sextian agrarian law is that of Sinaisky: the Zapiski of 
the University of Dorpat are not generally accessible to English 
students, and mention should rather have been made of the 
studies of Cardinali, Schwarze, and Soltau.’ In one point, how- 
ever, Ferrero’s views are revolutionary : for him Rome under the 
early monarchy is a great commercial power, trading with the 
Adriatic countries, with Carthage and Sicily, with Corsica and 
Sardinia, with Magna Graecia and even with the Oriental 
Greeks. Surely all the evidence which we possess would seem to 
disprove this. The primitive history of Rome is that of a state of 
peasant farmers, and not of merchants with widespread commer- 
cial relations.? In the account of the last century of the Republic 

1 Of. B. I. Sinaisky: Ocherki iz istorii zemlevladeniya i prava v drevnem 
Rimye. (= Studien zur rémischen Agrar- und Rechtsgeschichte. I. Heredium 
und Feldgemeinschaft.) Uchenuiya Zapiski imperatorskago Yur’ievskago Univer- 
siteta, God 16 (1908), Nos. 6, 7, 8; God 17 (1909), Nos. 1, 2, pp. i-xviii + 210. 
G. Cardinali: Studi Graccani. Roma, Loescher. 1912. Kurt Schwarze: 
Beitrage zur Geschichte altrémischer Agrarprobleme (bis 367 v. Chr.). Halle, 


Niemeyer, 1912. W. Soltau: in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum 
vol, 25 (1910), pp, 709-734. 

* This point is fundamental for the understanding of early Roman history : 
cf. History, N.8, Il. No. 8 (Jan. 1918), pp. 238-241. Note (i) the excavations 
at Ostia have disclosed no trace of the existence of a primitive port. The 
argumentum @ silentio is generally of doubtful validity, but considering the 
systematic character of the excavations it is in this case of exceptional cogency. 
Of. Ludovico Paschetto: Ostia. Oolonia Romana. Storia e Documenti, in 
Dissertazioni della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Serie II., Tomo X., 
Parte II, Roma, 1912, pp. xxvii + 593; Dante Vaglieri: Ostia. Oenni 
Storici e Guida, Roma, Loescher. 1914. Tenney Frank would place the 
Roman colonisation of Ostia between 358 and 349 B.c.: this colonisation was 
perhaps commemorated by the ship's prow on Roman coins. (Cf. Tenney 
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Ferrero follows closely the views expressed in his Greatness and 
Decline of Rome : even the substance of the much-criticised chap- 
ters on Julius Caesar remains unchanged. Thus one cannot help 
feeling that though this first volume may prove very stimulating 
for @ student if working under a teacher who can call attention 
to the problematic character of some of the author’s conclusions, it 
could hardly be recommended for use by a student who had no 
such expert guidance. 

The second volume opens with some excellent character studies 
of the early emperors, and will be of special interest to students 
reading Tacitus, even though the bold reconstruction of the rela- 
tions between Messalina and Claudius* and the rehabilitation of 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero, may well arouse some doubts. 
The importance of the Senate under the Empire is surely exag- 
gerated ; Ferrero’s views on this subject are indeed not shared by 
his collaborator. But Ferrero’s insistence on the part played by 
Vespasian in the reconstitution of the Senate on a wider basis 
deserves careful consideration.* The main criticism, however, 
which is suggested by his treatment of the history of the Empire 


Frank: Rome’s first Coinage. Classical Philology, xiv. Oct. 1919, pp. 314-318. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago.) J. Carcopino in Virgile et les Origines 
d’Ostie (Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, Fasc. CXVI. 
Paris, Fontemoing, 1919) would place the foundation of the colony about 
335 B.c. (p. 33); Carcopino considers that the earlier Ostia lay inland and not 
on the coast ; it was of importance only as a primitive religious centre. (ii) In 
the early religion of Rome, essentially practical as it was and thus reflecting 
the interests of Roman worshippers, the sea plays no part; the sea-god only 
comes in later with Greek influence : even Portunus is not, it seems, as the name 
might suggest, a god of harbours, but a door god. Of. Wissowa: Kultus und 
Religion der Romer, 2te Auflage, Miinchen, 1912, pp. 27, 112; Warde Fowler: 
The Religious Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, pp. 99, 118; 
and L. Deubner: Zur Hntwicklungageschichte der altrémischen Religion. Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, vol. 27 (1911), pp. 329-330. (iii) The 
archwological evidence from Rome itself (¢f. the latest summary by. Rosenberg s.v. 
* Rom., Pauly-Wissowa: Realencyclopddie der classischen Altertumswiss. 2te 
Reihe I. 1914), ¢.g., the presence of proto-Corinthian vases, can be explained by 
land-borne Etruscan influence. It may even be doubted whether the third 
century Lex Claudia, restricting the tonnage of ships owned by senators, will 
sustain the far-reaching conclusions of Ferrero. An act or law may be the 
result of a single notorious instance of abuse of powers. Suppose that the 
testamentary dispositions of a certain eccentric Swiss millionaire were to be 
buried in oblivion, what terrible deductions as to domestic feuds in the English 
family life of the early nineteenth century might not be drawn by a future 
historian from a study of the provisions of the Thellusson Act ! 

* In his hypothesis that Claudius formally divorced Messalina before her 
marriage with Silius Ferrero is following Silvagni : L’Impero e le donne dei Cesari, 
2nda ed., Torino, 1909, pp. 338 qq. 

* Of. Suet., Veep. 9. Aurel. Victor, Caesarea, o. 9, and on the whole subject 
ef. G. Lully : De Senatorum Romanorum patria sive de Romani cultua in provinciis 
ineremento, Romae, Maglione e Strini, 1918, pp. xii. 271. 
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during the first century is that it is on the one hand too exclu- 
sively political, and on the other too ‘‘ Tacitean’’—-the whole 
centre of interest is the court and the capital, there is far too little 
of Greater Rome and the Romanisation of the provinces. A 
history of the Empire which devotes only two lines to 8. Paul 
and a similar space to Stoicism is surely remarkably lacking in its 
sense of proportion. The provinces when introduced appear in an 
account of Hadrian’s travels; they do not seem to possess that 
outstanding significance which has been given them by the work 
of Mommsen, Ramsay, Cagnat, Jullian,° Haverfield, Chapot,‘ 
Cumont,’ and others. We are bound to ask: What did the 
Empire mean to the provinces?—and to answer that question we 
need some reference to that literary and epigraphic material which 
Hahn * has used with such effect in the second and third chapters 
of his valuable sketch. In Ferrero’s work we are told many times 
that the provinces were Romanised : we miss any account of the 
way in which that wonderful result was achieved ; the provincial 
worship of the emperor is referred to only in passing, and I 
cannot recall a single mention of the provincial councils. In a 
word, what Ferrero has given us is essentially a series of bio- 
graphies of Roman emperors—as such, his book is full of sugges- 
tion, but as Mommsen saw, and as Domaszewski proved in his 
Geschichte der rémischen Kaiser,* the history of the Roman 
Empire can never be adequately written in the form of imperial 
biographies ; a book so written may gain in unity of plan, but such 
unity is dearly bought at the price of limitation of outlook.” 
With one further criticism not every reader might agree; it is 
a question of proportion. Half the book is devoted to the history 
of the Empire prior to Vespasian’s accession ; from the election of 
Diocletian to the fall of the Western Empire in 476 a.p. the narra- 
tive occupies precisely 108 pp. out of 492. Does this really repre- 
sent the relative importance of the Christian empire? Further, 
the fact that the book closes with the traditional date 476 a.D. 
faithfully reflects the incurably western outlook of most modern 


5 Cf. now especially Histoire de la Gaule. V. La Civilisation gallo-romaine. 
Etat matériel. VI. Etat moral. Hachette, Paris, 1920, pp. 381, 358. 

* H.g. La Province romaine proconsulaire d’ Asie. Paris, Bouillon. 1904. 

7 Cf. Comment la Belgique fut romanisée. Extrait des Annales de la Société 
royale de Bruxelles. Tome xxviii. 1914. Bruxelles, Vromant, pp. 121. 

* Ludwig Hahn: Das Kaisertwm (in the series Das Erbe der Alten). Leipzig 
Weicher. 1913. 

* Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer. 1909. 2 vols. 

10 At present, it will probably be agreed, for much of the history of the early 
Empire we must go to Seeck’s Geschichte des Untergange der antiken Welt, although 
he does not profess to write that history save as an introduction to the story of 
the Empire’s fall. 
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writers. 1 believe that future historians of Rome will carry their 
chronicle down to the seventh century, when with the overthrow 
of the Sassanid power and the coming of Slav and Arab a new 
story begins for the Empire." But perhaps this criticism only 
signifies that Ferrero has not tried to produce the ideal text-book 
as conceived by one reviewer ! ™ 

From a dissertation it is, as a rule, unfair to expect any great 
originality, but a collection of evidence may well have its own 
value. In Mr. R. O. Jolliffe’s Phases of Corruption in Roman 
Administration tn the last Half-Century of the Roman Republic 
there is little which is not already familiar to students of Cicero, 
yet this study of graft in (i) the army, (ii) the navy, (iii) the ad- 
ministration of client kingdoms, and (iv) the use and abuse of 
embassies serves to give a new force to generalisations upon the 
venality of senatorial government. Mr. Jolliffe has been antici- 
pated as regards the navy by F. H. Cowles’s Gaius Verres,® for 
(iii) his material lay to his hand in the essay of P. C. Sands,” and 
for (iv) he himself confesses that there is little to add to Thurm’s 
Leipzig dissertation,” but from his reconsideration of the evidence 
we realise afresh that the senatorial régime was ripe for super- 
session ; the question was: who should be the Senate’s heir? 
The fall of the Republic was only delayed because there were so 
many generals to dispute the inheritance. 

A great historian may often inspire younger students with 
enthusiasm, but at times the sheer weight of his influence gives 


11 This is the division adopted by Ernst Kornemann in his history of the 
Roman Empire in Gercke-Norden: LKinleitung in die Altcrtumswissenschaft, 
2te Auflage, III., Teubner, 1914, and by W. Strehl in his Roman history (in 
Strehl and Soltau’s Grundriss der alten Geschichte und Quellenkunde, 2te Auflage, 
IL, Breslau, Marcus, 1914.) It is better to make a break here than to carry 
on the history to the middle of the eighth century, as does L. M. Hartmann in 
Hartmann and Kromayer’s Rémische Geschichte (= Bd. III. of Weltgeschichte in 
gemeinverstindlicher Darstellung herausgegeben von Ludo Moritz Hartmann, 
Gotha, Perthes, 1919). Of. Cambridge Medieval History II., p. 263, and K. J. 
Neumann: Perioden rémischer Kaisergeschichte. Historische Zeitschrift ITI 
Folge, XXI., pp. 377-386. 

13 The proof-reading is poor: ‘ager privatis’ I. 263 and ‘county’ for 
“country ’ I. 279 should cause no difficulty, but in a text-book it is more 
serious when such mistakes occur as ‘ Vipsandus Agrippa’ II. p. 86, ‘ Redriaco’ 
for ‘Bedriacum’ IT. 242, ‘ Petovio’ for ‘ Poetovio’ II. 241, ‘ Antipatria’ 
for ‘ Antipatris’ II. 218, the three last being repeated in the Index. The 
*‘Jazyges ’—a provocative name—appear as the ‘Jazigi’ II. 317; ‘ Mar- 
maresi’ should be ‘ Manaresi’ II. 279, while Cocchia’s work is not entitled 
* Studi filologici,’ as at I. 81, but ‘ Saggi filologici.’ 

43 Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, XX. (1917), pp. iii. -+ 207. 

“ P. C. Sands: The Client Princes of the Roman Empire. (= Cambridge 
Historical Essays XVI.). Cambridge, University Press, 1908. 

16 A. A. Thurm: De Romanorum legatis reipublicae temporibus ad exteras 
nationes missis. Leipzig. 1883 
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to his views canonical authority : to question established dogma is 
to incur the odium of heterodoxy—research is stifled. Thus 
Mommsen’s Staatsrecht tended for many years to repel students 
from attempting fresh work on Roman constitutional history. But 
to-day the dead hand is relaxing its grasp; scholars are once more 
subjecting to criticism the orthodox conclusions. In 1912 
Matthias Gelzer published his book on the nobility of the Roman 
Republic * : this was followed in 1914 by Leifer’s reconsideration 
of the conception of imperium™ : in 1916 Schulz ¥ sought to prove 
that in the early Empire there was only one constitutional 
authority—the Senate—which could legitimate the choice of an 
Emperor, as against Mommsen’s view of a double authority 
vested in Senate and army: in 1918 Eduard Meyer” contended 
that Pompey and not Caesar was the true founder of the Princi- 
pate—once more in avowed opposition to the views of Mommsen ; 
and now from an American scholar, Mr. Donald McFayden, we 
have a study of the use of the term Imperator under the Empire 
which directly challenges Mommsen’s conclusions. Mr. McFay- 
den’s pamphlet is written with scholarship, insight, and historical 
imagination: the imperial titles become something more than 
formulae, they reflect the struggle of the emperor to maintain the 
Augustan ideal of the government of the “first citizen,” the 
princeps—that struggle in which the capital was worsted by the 
provinces, where from the first men had seen in the Emperor the 
absolute ruler whom alone they could understand. “ Augustus 
willed the impossible”: all students of the early Empire should 
read this illuminating commentary upon Hirschfeld’s dictum. It 
is impossible here to summarise Mr. McFayden’s conclusions in 


16 Matthias Gelzer: Die Nobilitdt der rémischen Republik, Teubner, 1912: a 
subsequent study in Hermes on the nobility under the Empire has provoked a 
lively discussion (1916-1917) in that journal. 

17 Franz Leifer: Die Hinheit des Gewaltgedankens im rémischen Staatsrecht, 
Leipzig, Duncker u. Humblot. 1914. pp. 326. 

18 Otto Th. Schulz: Das Wesen des rémischen Kaisertums der ersten zwei 
Jahrhunderte, (= Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, VIII. 2), 
Paderborn, Schéningh. 1916; followed by his Vom Prinzipat zwm Dominat 
(= ibid. TX. 4-5) 1919 (and cf. Historische Zeitschrift III Folge, XXII. (1917), 
pp. 276-285). 

19 Eduard Meyer: Caesars Monarchie und das Principat des Pompeius 
[first edition, 1918]. 2te Auflage. Stuttgart u. Berlin, Cotta’sche Buch- 
handlung Nachfolger, pp. 632. 1919. Cf. Emilio Betti: Sulla Fondazione del 
Principato in Roma. Rendiconti. Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere. 
Serie II. vol. XLVIII. Fasc. X., pp. 464-478; the first part of Arthur Stein’s 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Verwaltung Aegyptens unter rim. Herrechaft, 
Stuttgart, Metzler, 1915; and R. Reitzenstein: Die Idee des Prinzipats best 
Cicero und Augustus. Nachrichten von d. Kon. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. zu Gottingen : 
phil.-hist. Klasse, 1917, pp. 399-436, 480-498. 
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detail; I prefer to quote one suggestive paragraph illustrating 
Augustus’ conception of the Principate :— 


Augustus’ titulary is not to be regarded as an analysis of his legal prerogatives. 
There are whole reaches of his powers which are not represented by it. . . . The 
aim of Augustus’ titulary was not to indicate his legal position, but to appeal 
to men’s imaginations. In other words, it was the creation, not of a lawyer, 
but of @ politician. In its complete form, it is represented by C.I.L. XI. 367: 
IMP. CAESAR DIVI F. AUGUSTUS, PONTIF. MAXIM., COS. XIII, 
IMP. XX, TRIBUNIC. POTESTAT. XXXVII, P. P. We may paraphrase 
it as follows: ‘‘ Caesar, the divinely endowed (DIVI F. AUGUSTUS) guardian 
of religion (PONTIF. MAXIM.), protector of the people *® (TRIBUNIC. 
POTESTAT.), defender of the Empire (Praenomen Imperatoris) and Father of 
his country (P. P.), who thirteen times has been elected consul and whose prowess 
has been displayed on twenty stricken fields (IMP. XX).” 4 


That seems to me a good piece of exegesis. 

Teachers and taught alike have every reason to be grateful to 
the §.P.C.K. for their enterprising series of Texts for Students ; 
in this series they have recently issued a collection of Christian 
Inscriptions (text and translation). It is well that we should be 
reminded of the interest and importance of this class of inscrip- 
tions, but their study is beset with difficulties, and surely some 
help might have been given to the reader even in a small 
pamphlet such as this: the editor has here lost an opportunity. 
Compare this selection with Ernst Diehl’s little book in Hans 
Lietzmann’s series,” and the usefulness of his brief notes will be 
immediately manifest. Further the wisdom of the choice of the 
inscriptions included in Mr. Nunn’s collection may be doubted : 
far too much space is occupied with the “display-inscriptions’’ 
of Pope Damasus; the simpler inscriptions are more valuable 
and also more characteristic; and in future issues more care 
should, I think, be taken with the bibliography : Kaufmann’s 
Handbuch is not mentioned, while important studies upon indi- 
vidual inscriptions should be cited. For example, the famous 
“Abercius ’’ inscription is included in the collection, but no hint 
is given of the controversy which it has excited : reference might 
at least have been made to Dieterich’s Die Grabschrift d. Aberkios 
(1896), to W. Liidtke and Th. Nissen’s Die Grabschrift d. 
Aberkios (1910), and to Nissen’s Teubner edition of the inscrip- 
tion (1912). The series is so welcome that every effort should be 
made to render it as serviceable to students as possible. 


* Of. Tacitus’ words: ad tuendam plebem tribunicio iure contentus. Ann. 
» 21. 

& P. 47. 

*2 Ernst Diehl: Lateinische altchristliche Inschriften. 2te Auflage. Bonn, 
Marcus and Weber. 1913 (=Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesuwngen und Ubungen, heraus- 
gegeben von Hans Lietzmann, 26-28). 
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To turn to biography. It might seem that after the publica. 
tion of R. Waltz’s valuable book, La Vie politique de Sénéque 
(Paris, Perrin, 1909), Mr. Francis Holland’s essay on Seneca 
was unnecessary. But this would be a hasty conclusion. We 
must recognise that in the near future there will be a large new 
public who know neither Latin nor Greek, but who will be more 
than willing to study Ancient History provided that the subject is 
presented to them in an intelligible form ; thus such a biographical 
sketch as this, which lays no claim to novelty of view or to 
exhaustive treatment, may yet be of great service. While 
amongst scholars a revival of interest in Seneca and his works is 
an undeniable fact,?* the Loeb Library is making his plays and 
letters widely accessible. Mr. Holland’s book is written in a 
pleasant style, though it might be objected that we are given too 
many quotations from Tacitus, and too few from Seneca himself. 
Too little attention is paid to the Ludus de Morte Claudtt, which, 
though it may not be the “ Apokolokyptosis’’ to which Dio 
refers,™ is yet generally admitted to be the work of Seneca, and 
is surely of greater political importance than Ball and Waltz are 
inclined to admit*’; only passing reference is made to those 
Quaestiones Naturales (now accessible in the translation of John 
Clarke with Sir Archibald Geikie’s notes) which illustrate so 
admirably the outlook of a Roman moralist on the world of 
nature,”* and it is a pity that Mr. Holland inclines to the older 
and now discredited view that the tragedies attributed to Seneca 
are not the work of the philosopher.”” The problem of the 
tragedies is rather the true understanding of Seneca’s aim in their 
composition : we need to realise more fully that the philosopher, 
the man of the world, the statesman and the dramatist in Seneca 
were al] aspects of a single personality. It is precisely this many- 
sidedness of Seneca which constitutes the difficulty of the 
biographer’s task.** Perhaps in a second edition Mr. Holland 

*8 For a bibliography of some of the recent work on Seneca cf. Charles Favez : 
L. Annaet Senecae Dialogorum Liber XII, (with an important introduction on 
the “ Consolatio”’ in classical literature). Payot, Lausanne. 1918. 

8* See J. J. Hartman: De Ludo de Morte Claudii. Mnemosyne. 44 (1916), 
pp. 205-314. 

*5 Cf. Ball: The Satire of Seneca on the Apotheosis of Claudius, New York 
and London, 1902, p. 41. Waltz: op, cit. pp. 198-9. 

%* John Clarke: Physical Science in the Time of Nero, Macmillan, 1910, 
especially the introduction, pp. xxxviii. eqq. 

*7 Of. W. 8. Teuffel’s Geschichte d. rém. Literatur, 6te Auflage Bd. IL., 
pp. 230 sgg., Teubner, 1910. 

** On this aspect of the Seneca problem ef, Theodor Birt’s essay in Preussische 
Jahrbiicher CXLIV. (1911), pp. 282 egq., and his study Was hat Seneca mit seinen 


Tragédien gewollt? Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum 27 (1911), 
pp. 336-364, 
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may be able to enlarge the scope of his essay ; but however that 
may be, the teacher of ancient history can only welcome such a 
study as this. We want scholars who will do for England what 
Eduard Schwartz in his Charakterképfe aus der antiken Literatur 
has done for Germany, and meanwhile Schwartz’s two brilliant 
little books might well be translated.*” A Roman volume on the 
same plan as Mr. L. W. Hopkinson’s Greek Leaders (London, 
Constable, n.d. ?1919) would be of much service. 

A biography of a very different character is Mr. Platnauer’s 
learned essay on the Emperor Septimius Severus. There was 
room for such a work, for De Ceuleneer’s study of the reign has 
long been out of print, and only with great difficulty can a second- 
hand copy be procured. The merits of Mr. Platnauer’s book have 
been generally recognised. Since it will be constantly employed as 
a work of reference, it is unfortunate that the index is totally 
inadequate. An even more serious blemish is the bibliography : 
in its present form it is almost useless: Mr. Platnauer, as a rule, 
gives neither the place nor the date of publication, not to speak 
of the name of the publisher. No distinction is made between 
books and dissertations, and it is impossible to trace the latter 
unless the university and date of publication are given. It is 
common knowledge that German dissertations are not generally 
quoted in the Halbjahrskatalog of Hinrichs. The Jahresver- 
zeichnisse of German university publications only go back to 
1887, while even in a library such as that of the British Museum 
German dissertations are not catalogued. This point is of funda- 
mental importance in the compilation of a bibliography. In a 
second edition it is to be hoped that the bibliography will be recast 
and enlarged.*° Mr. Platnauer’s chapter on Philosophy and 

* It may be noted that at the end of his book Mr. Holland has reprinted a 
short paper from the Dublin Review on Caius Maecenas, “ to fill the page,” as 
he says. 

% It may not be out of place to suggest a few additions for such an enlarged 
bibliography : for the family of the emperor, Ed. Gellens-Wilford : La Famille 
et le Cursus Honorum de 'Empéreur Septime Sévére in the Bibliothéque des 
antiquités africaines spublide sous la direction de M. Julien Poinssot, Paris, 
Picard, 1884; on (inter alia) the acquittal of Severus on a charge of adultery, 
Hirschfeld: Bemerkungen zu der Biographie des Septimius Severus, Wiener 
Studien VI. (1884), pp. 121-127; on the improbability of the view that Severus 
held & vague maius imperium over both Pannonias, Ritterling ; Arch@ologisch- 
epigraphische Mitteilungen aus Oesterreich XX. 1897, p. 32 (Wien): for von 
Domaszewski’s suggestion that the rebellion of Severus was probably planned 
even before the accession of: Pertinax cf. Der Staatsstreich des Septimius Severus, 
Rheinisches Museum 53 (1898), pp. 638 sq. (cf. Hermes 32 (1897), pp. 482 399.) ; 
on tho buildings of Severus, especially the Septizonium, see the elaborate treat- 
ment in Ernst Maas: Die Tagesgdtter in Rom und den Provinzen, Berlin, 


Weidmann, 1902; on the sources for the reign of. Kreutzer: Zu den Quellen 
der Geschichte des Kaisers Septimius Severus in Historische Untersuchungen Arnold 
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Religion is inadequate: if Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana is to be included amongst the authorities for the reign of 
Septimius Severus, though the justification for its inclusion js 
not obvious, it is far too important a work to be dismissed in a 
couple of pages (pp. 145 sqq.).* It may, however, be doubted 
whether the religious outlook of the age can be treated success- 
fully if that treatment is confined to the reign of Septimius 
Severus : must it not be widened in scope so as to cover the suc- 
ceeding reigns? *® Has the reign of Septimius Severus any really 
distinctive religious features of its own, save, perhaps, the 
Emperor’s attitude to the Christians? From the nature of our 
sources it is perhaps impossible for us to recover with any cer- 
tainty a conception of the Emperor’s personal character, but it 
would have been interesting to know Mr. Platnauer’s views : was 
Septimius Severus such a coward that he only retained the loyalty 
of the army by bribery and boundless extravagance? ** There are 
many questions raised by this study of the ruler whom Bacon 
called ‘‘ the ablest Emperour almost of all the liste,’ but this is 
no place to discuss them; it is enough to say that this biography 
may claim to stand by the side of Homo’s works on Aurelian, 
Gallienus, and Claudius Gothicus. 

One cannot but sympathise with Mr. Edward J. Martin, who 
in the preface to The Emperor Julian writes “there may be some 
who will read an essay when they would shirk a book,” but he 
who would introduce students to any subject should at least be 
master of that subject himself, and be able to direct them to the 
best modern literature thereon. Unfortunately, one cannot feel 
that Mr. Martin fulfils these conditions. There has been a sur- 
prising amount of work produced in recent years on Julian and 
the world of his day : thus Asmus, who still continues to produce 








Schaefer . . . gewidmet, Bonn, Strauss, 1882, pp. 218-238, and A. Perino: 
De Fontibus Vitarum Hadriani et Septimit Severt imperatorum etc., Diss. 
Freiburg i. B. 1880, pp. 25-44; on the economics of the period cf. Vittorio 
Macchioro ; L’impero romano nell’ eta dei Severt in Rivista di Storia antica (Padova), 
N.8, Anno X, Fasc, II. (1906), pp. 203-235, Anno XI. Fasc. IT. (1907), pp. 285-291, 
ibid, Waac, I11,-IV., pp. 341-377 (were these articles ever completed ?), and his 
study Oontributi alla Storia dell’ Enfiteusi. Archivio giuridico “ Filippo Serafini,” 
% Serie, Vol, 1V, Fasc, I. (1905, Pisa), pp. 148-164. The second Programm 
(Holzminden 1891) of Gustav Hassebrauk on the reign contains a useful account 
of the administration, ; 

* Of, J, 8, Phillimore’s Introduction to his translation of the work in the 
series of Oxford translations ; Seeck ; Geschichte des Untergangs d. antiken Welt, 
Bd, ITI, (Berlin, Siemenroth, 1909), pp. 159 sqg., and see now Ed. Meyer in 
Hermes 62 (1917), pp, 871-424. 

** Of. Karl Bihlmeyer;: Die “ eyriachen"’ Kaiser zu Rom und das Christentum. 
Kottenburg, Bader, 1016, 

**§ Bo von Domaszewski in Rheinisches Musewm 53 (1898), pp. 638-9. 
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his learned papers on the sources of Julian's writings, has pub- 
lished a translation of the Emperor’s philosophical works with a 
useful commentary; Mau has studied his religious philosophy, 
Seeck, Geffcken, and Von Borries have all written elaborate 
accounts of the reign, while Barbagallo and Bidez have produced 
slighter sketches; Geffcken has also considered the Christian 
attacks upon the apostate, while Bidez has sought to trace in 
detail the evolution of his religious policy. The Neoplatonism of 
the Empire has been illuminated by Bidez’s book on Porphyry, 
while Misson has written an able work on the paganism of 
Libanius. The list could easily be extended, but not one of 
these essential works is mentioned by Mr. Martin in his biblio- 
graphy.“ Mr. Martin has honestly endeavoured to write of 
the Emperor’s character and policy with impartiality, and that 
in itself is a rare virtue, but his essay shows signs of haste and 
inadequate preparation. One or two illustrations of this must 
suffice. In discussing Sallust’s pamphlet On the Gods and the 
World he states that “there is no reason to suppose with Gibbon 
that there is more than one Sallustius” (p. 26) : he has surely for- 
gotten Mommsen’s famous paper on Sallustius-Salutius und das 
Signum in Hermes 37 (1902), pp. 443 sqq., and the careful differen- 


tiation of the biographies of the two men in Seeck’s Die Briefe 
des Libanius (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1906), pp. 263 sqq. In his 
chronology of Julian’s life he has ignored the work of Koch, Neu- 
mann, and Seeck ; in a note on the authorities for the reign Mr. 


*¢ Rudolf Asmus: Kaiser Julians philosophische Werke, Leipzig, Dir, 
1908 (= Philosophische Bibliothek. Bd. 116); Georg Mau: Die Religionsphilo- 
sophie Kaiser Julians etc., Leipzig, Teubner, 1908; O. Seeck: Geschichte 
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Borries: s.v. Julianus in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie X. 1 (1917); C. 
Barbagallo: Giuliano Ll’ Apostata (= Profili no. 18), Genova, Formiggini, 
1912; J. Bidez: Julien l Apostat, Revue de UV Instruction publique en Belgique, 
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XXI. (1908), pp. 161-195; J. Bidez : L’ Evolution de la Politique de l Empéreur 
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Eetires etc. No. 7 (1914), pp. 406-461; J. Bidez: Vie de Porphyre. Université 
de Gand. Recueil de Travaux publié par la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres. 
4#3me. Fasc., Gand. Goethem, 1913, and ¢f. now his important study Le 
Liturgie des Mystéres chez les Néo-Platoniciens, Acad, royale de Belgique, Bulletin, 
ete., 1919, pp. 415-430; J. Misson: Recherches sur le Paganisme de Libanios. 
Université de Louvain. Recueil dea Travaux publiéa par les Membres des Con- 
férences d’ Histoire et de Philologie, Louvain, Bureaux du Reoueil, 1914. Thave 
not yet seen Theodor Birt’s study of Julian in his Charakterbilder Spdtrome und 
die Entstehung des modernen Huropa, Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, 1920; and 
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politiche e satiriche tradotte « commentate, Torino, Boooa, 1920 (= Il Pensiere 
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Martin says of the Church historians: “Their relation to each 
other and their comparative value is a subject that has not been 
worked out thoroughly”: but is this any longer the truth? 
Some reference might at least have been made to the elaborate 
studies of Gildenpenning, Jeep, Geppert and Schoo, to Parmen. 
tier’s Prolegomena to his edition of Theodoret, and to the Prole- 
gomena of Bidez prefixed to his edition of Philostorgius.™ An 
arduous apprenticeship must be served before attempting a new 
book upon the apostate emperor ! 

As a teacher I would close this review by an appeal to 
scholars : there are several books upon the history of Rome which 
ought to be written, and only scholars can write them. We 
teachers need a study in English, of the Hellenistic civilisation 
of which Rome was heir. Many of our younger students cannot 
read German : for them Baumgarten, Poland and Wagner's Die 
hellenistisch-rémische Kultur is a book sealed with seven seals, 
and even for those who can read German Wendland’s Hellen- 
istisch-rimische Kultur is too difficult. Then we need a small book 
on the public administration and social life of the provinces under 
the Empire; Mommsen’s work on the provinces is too large for 
our purpose, and contains too much historical detail. Further 
we want a text-book on Christianity and the Roman state, some- 
thing after the style of Allard’s Le Christianisme et l’Empire 
romain, but based upon a wider scholarship. Then for more 
advanced students we badly need a manual on the history of the 
Church down to the Iconoclast Controversy : we do not possess 
anything on this subject, save popular works or histories on a 
large scale such as those of Gwatkin or Duchesne which rarely 
give references to modern literature. Why should not we have 
something like Preuschen and Kriiger’s Handbuch or like the 
Geschichte der christlichen Kirche im Friihmittelalter of which 
Hans von Schubert has recently (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1917) issued 
the first part? And finally—though the list could be much 
extended—who will give us a book on the administrative system 
of the Christian Empire after the reforms of Diocletian and 
Constantine? The learning of Godefroy’s folios must be com- 
pressed into the narrow compass of an octavo. 


NorRMAN H. BAYNEsS. 


** Mr, Martin highly praises Allard’s biography of Julian, and suggests that 
it should be translated into English, It is to be hoped that this suggestion will 
not be followed, Allard’s book is already in large measure superseded, 








THE EVOLUTION OF SEA-POWER UNDER THE 
FIRST TWO TUDORS! 


In the story of Samson, as unfolded for us in the Book of 
Judges, we learn how of old a nation was not merely lifted from 
earth, but exalted to the stars by the efforts of one whom Nature 
had endowed with exceptional gifts; and the benefits conferred 
by him on Israel remained constant so long as Samson honoured 
with due observance the source from which his strength was 
derived. But first came moral perversity, then physical blind- 
ness, and the gifts of Nature became the badge of servitude and 
the seal of submission to triumphant enemies. 

This allegory is generally given a literal translation. I prefer 
to interpret it this afternoon in a national sense and to apply 
it to ourselves. 

England is dowered with a might and majesty of her own; 
but she does not derive them from the same source as the great 
empires of antiquity, or as the monarchies that have menaced 
the modern world. What Spain in the sixteenth century, what 
Germany in the nineteenth century endeavoured to achieve 
with tremendous armies, England has achieved without possess- 
ing such force. Indeed, the period of her greatest and most 
rapid expansion has synchronised with a period when her 
military strength has been reduced to a figure which it would 
be flattery to call exiguous. What, then, are the gifts with 
which England has been endowed by Nature, and by which the 
strength of this realm has been nurtured? I should like to 
attempt to do them justice; but time forbids anything but the 
merest summary. 

In the first place, our country enjoys all the benefits of 
insularity, without the drawbacks of isolation. Geologists tell 
us that these islands’ are built upon the continental shelf; that 
time was when Kent and Picardy shared the same hill-range, 
and when the Thames was a modest tributary of the Rhine. 
Certain it is that to this day we are part and parcel of Europe ; 
and, if we are compelled to share the sorrows of its warfare, we 
at least profit by its contiguity in the arts of peace. Yet, 


1 A Lecture delivered at King's College, London, Wednesday, Oot. 15, 1919. 
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although we are part and parcel of Europe, we are mercifully 
separated from it by a ditch which Napoleon could not cross, 
a ditch that would present a similar obstacle even if a greater 
military genius than Napoleon was forthcoming. Secondly, 
England stands at the very hub, the very centre, the very navel 
of the land hemisphere. That means to say that all the great 
highroads of commerce lead directly to her doors. She occupies, 
with relation to the world’s trade, the same position as the brain 
occupies in the nervous system or the heart in the circulation of 
the blood. Thirdly, her coasts are so fretted and indented with 
fiords, bays, gulfs, harbours, and river-mouths that in the whole 
tract of country—120,000 square miles—there is no place further 
than seventy miles from the sea. That means to say that from 
time immemorable all her shores have been thronged with seamen, 
and all her harbours with ships. Vessels that float and mariners 
to handle them are in England products as inevitable as sledges 
in North Russia or mountaineers in Switzerland. 

These gifts constitute the heritage upon which the mighty 
fabric of our nation’s grandeur has been erected. But if the 
fabric is to endure, if its glory is to be preserved, it is necessary 
that Government and People alike should take to heart the lesson 
of Samson and his shame. They must honour with due observ- 
ance the source of their strength. They must steadily refuse to 
be blinded by the majesty of the edifice, and ever have in 
remembrance the foundations on which it rests. For what use 
to us are our water-frontiers without battleships to patrol them? 
What value attaches to a position where all the avenues of 
commerce converge, unless our merchandise covers the sea? 
And how is our fleet to be manned, and our merchandise to be 
carried, unless the ships and seamen that these islands breed are 
encouraged in the manner they deserve? 

Unhappily, as a nation we have a suicidal habit of com- 
placently contemplating our greatness, and overlooking altogether 
the causes from which it has sprung. Especially has this been 
the case at the conclusion of a great and world-wide war. 
Nothing would be easier than to multiply instances. But time 
presses ; and I must content myself with one. 

England had accepted the challenge of one of Europe’s 
greatest war-lords. On the Flanders front the battle had swayed 
this way and that, but no decision had been reached. Talk of 
an immediate march upon Paris had, in fact, been put aside. To 
the whole world, which stood spectators, it appeared more and 
more manifest that the end of the struggle would be decided by 
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a test of endurance. The last penny, it was said, would win. 
Still the armies on both sides faced each other unflinchingly. 
Still, from time to time, pacific propaganda were put forward, 
discussed, and put aside again. It was not until the last penny 
had been thrown into the balance, it was not until the last silver 
bullet had been moulded, that the belligerent Powers assembled 
under the same roof to affix their signatures to a treaty of peace. 
England in her island fastness emerged from the ordeal unseared 
by invasion, unscathed by rapine, loot, and murder. And was 
any credit given to the Navy for saving the State, for enabling 
the Government unmolested to improvise an implement with 
which to break in pieces the militarist rod? Not at all. The 
war produced three great admirals. One was lost with the best 
part of his squadron for want of a few precautions which ordinary 
foresight might have suggested ; a second was pushed into retire- 
ment amidst universal applause because he had conducted a great 
fleet action in a rather different manner from that in which the 
man in the street would have conducted it; and a third, though 
he was offered an earldom and given the highest post of adminis- 
tration under the Board of Admiralty, did not receive that much 
higher compliment of having his campaigns studied in the way 
they deserved and with the close attention given to those of land 
generals of inferior merit. As for the people themselves, 
instead of being modest after what had happened, instead of 
reckoning life cheap and his own value small, every man thought 
himself entitled to get rich quick, and plunged into what can 
only be described as an orgy of profiteering. Even the Premier 
himself has by some been accused of thinking more of the profits 
than the law, and of substituting for the Ten Commandments a 
tariff of human souls. 

Is it necessary for me to be more specific as to the period to 
which I refer? I refer, of course, to the opening years of the 
eighteenth century, to the last round of the struggle with 
Louis XIV., to the war of the Spanish Succession, and the 
Walpolean epoch of peace that followed it. The Navy was then 
reduced below the danger limit, and it is a cause for marvel that 
the greatness of England did not depart with that epoch’s close. 
Happily, there were prophets in the land in those days, and two 
came forward to save their country. John Wesley, schooled in 
the wilderness of abstention and the desert places of self-denial, 
addressed his fifty thousand sermons to the erring human heart ; 
and a minor prophet—perhaps the least of the minor prophets— 
James Thomson, addressed one homily which went home, one 
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sermon which it was the privilege of his own generation to 
understand and of succeeding generations to misquote :— 


Rule, Britannia! Rule the waves! 
& * * * * 





a 








The nations not so blest as thee 
Shall in their turn to tyrants fall, 

While thou shalt flourish great and free 
The dread and envy of them all... . 


on one condition, and on one condition only, 


Rule, Britannia! Rule the waves! 


Lapses, such as that which occurred under Sir Robert 
Walpole, are so frequent in our history that, to be truthful, we 
must call them ‘‘ periodic ’’ rather than ‘‘ occasional.’’ And it 
is for this reason that we turn, as for an invigorating tonic, to 
the Tudor period ; for then the rulers of this country consciously 
endeavoured to build upon the only foundation that can be 
trusted to sustain the weight of an island empire. 

The founder of his line, King Henry VII., accomplished so 
much for our maritime welfare that it would be impossible in 
one afternoon to do full justice to his work. I shall therefore 
select four points haphazard from his general policy. 

First of all, on coming to the throne, he endeavoured to 
improve the ‘‘ Royal’’ Navy. That sounds a very simple 
remark ; but its very simplicity has been a pitfall of deception. 
With his crown Henry VII. obtained the entire ‘‘ Royal ’’ Navy 
of his predecessor; and the ‘‘ Royal’’ Navy of his predecessor 
amounted, in all, to four sea-going vessels. I have seen it stated 
somewhere that if Richard ITI. allowed his fleet to sink to a 
level of four ships, he deserved nothing less than to lose his 
crown. Such a comment almost staggers one by the ludicrous 
ignorance which lurks behind it. Four ships in a ‘* Royal”’ 
Navy was a very average figure. Indeed, we may ask for what 
purpose a king required to number among his possessions a 
squadron of ships at all. Well, he wanted it primarily to carry 
him about from one place to another. The four ships that 
Henry VII. received with the crown corresponded with what 
to-day we call the Royal yachts. The word ‘‘ yacht’’ was taken 
from our adversaries at the beginning of the Dutch wars in the 
seventeenth century. It was not known in the time of 
Henry VI1.; otherwise, he might have called his navy ‘‘ The 
Royal Yachts.’’ Four crown ships were found, as a rule, 
sufficient, But Henry from the first resolved to add to the 
number, He certainly went as far as twelve; some authorities 
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say thirteen. What, then, was his reason for this augmentation ? 
I do not answer the question immediately, because, in improving 
his private fleet, Henry, it is evident, paid much more attention 
to quality than to quantity. Indeed, it is arguable that the 
ships, which he acquired by purchase or other means, were not 
treasured for their own sake, but simply broken up to aid in 
new construction. There is even some reason for believing that 
during his reign Henry aimed at no more than replacing four 
vessels that were old and obsolete by four that were original 
and up to date. This much, at any rate, is evident: that the 
new vessels actually built by him numbered four; and it is to 
these four ships that we must direct our attention. They were 
all remarkable and noteworthy craft; but the biggest and best 
was the Regent. 

It is always very difficult in untechnical language to describe 
ships, but the Regent must not be pushed aside without some 
attempt to appreciate her build. I will therefore compare her 
with a ship belonging to the navy of Warwick the Kingmaker. 
You will not at this point be surprised to hear that Warwick 
possessed a navy of his own. In fact, there was nothing to 
prevent anyone from having a navy except the expense of keep- 
ing it up. The largest navy in the conntry was the navy belong- 
ing to the City of London, though the navy of Bristol ran it 
very close from time to time. I speak of the Kingmaker’s 
vessels in preference to those of the City of London, because 
we have beautifully drawn pictures of them, still happily 
surviving, and reliable ship pictures of that date are rare. 
When we look at one of the Kingmaker’s ships we find a large 
vessel with a very large mast stepped amidships. In addition 
to this she had what can best be described as ambitious flag- 
staffs, one well forward, the other aft. These may have been 
used at times for a practical purpose. Upon them, that is to 
say, may have been set scraps of canvas to help the steering or 
handling of the ship. But their primary use was to spread abroad 
monstrous banners with all the vaunting arrogance of feudal 
blazonry. Of big sails the ship had only one. 

When, however, we turn to Henry VII.’s Regent we find a 
very different ship. Instead of one mast she has four : foremast, 
main, mizzen, and bonaventure. And all these masts are big 
masts, carrying big sails. Not only that, but above the lower 
masts come topmasts also, and above the main topmast soars a 
top-gallant. It was obviously the design of Henry and his ship- 
wrights to make their vessel as fast as possible ; and so marked was 
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the advance they made over all that had been done before, that it 
would be more natural to compare the Regent with Nelson’s ships 
than with any afloat at the time when Henry won Bosworth Field. 
Here then we have an extraordinary plunge forward, and we shall 
see presently why it was made. But speed was not everything. 
It was no use making a speedy ship without giving her the 
means of taking care of herself, and therefore Henry armed the 
Regent with as many guns as she could take on board. How 
many guns the Kingmaker’s ships mounted we do not know. 
Guns were first introduced into the Royal Navy about 1410. The 
Christopher of the Tower in that year mounted three; and it 
was probably a question whether these rudimentary weapons 
would not inflict more damage on those who laid them than on 
those at whom they were fired. In the next half-century, how- 
ever, these little pieces of ordnance seem to have improved ; and, 
though the whole question is wrapped in darkness, we may 
hazard the guess that Warwick’s ships mounted thirty or forty 
of them. Fifty would, I think, be an outside estimate. But in 
the Regent there were no less than 225: and such an armament, 
I need hardly add, in number exceeds that of any vessel that went 
before and of any vessel that has been constructed since. Henry’s 
masterpiece, in short, was a tremendous ship, an epoch-making 
ship, a ship that demands comparison with the Dreadnought and 
Noah’s Ark. And yet how vain it would be to look in the 
ordinary history-book for even so much as the mention of her 
name | 

The Regent is memorable not only for her own sake, but 
memorable also for far-reaching changes which followed in her 
train. In the first place she caused a terrible upset and com- 
motion in the royal dockyard. Note that in 1485 there was not 
more than one such centre. But one there was; for even four 
ships of old-fashioned build must have a base for their accommo- 
dation. Now the one royal dockyard that Henry VII. inherited 
takes us back to the time when the metropolis of England was 
not London, but Winchester. In those days Southampton 
Water formed a great avenue leading up to the King’s capital 
city ; and conveniently near to the port of embarkation the royal 
ships were berthed. The actual base was the River Hamble 
(famous for its strawberries), which empties into Southampton 
Water just opposite to the modern flying station at Calshot. 
Beside the Hamble, at Bursledon, stood the royal dockyard, if 
the word dockyard can be properly applied to what was merely 
a collection of roomy sheds for housing the masts, and cables, 
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and anchors, and ropes, and other gear. That was all that the 
King had; and to say truth, that was all that he needed. 

The Regent, however, stubbornly refused to go over the bar 
of the Hamble. She could not be pushed over; she could not 
be pulled. They waited for high water, but to no avail. Even 
@ spring tide would not carry her in. Henry was not the man 
to take undue risks. He decided, therefore, in the interests of 
the Regent that the royal dockyard must be shifted elsewhere, 
and he looked about for a suitable place. Eventually he selected 
an adjacent harbour called Portsmouth. The name takes one 
back a long way, and shows that the place had an identity of its 
own in times remote, like Falmouth, Dartmouth, and Teign- 
mouth. Hitherto, however, it had enjoyed a merely local 
importance : henceforward, as headquarters of a yearly increasing 
Royal Navy, it began to assume that pre-eminence which it has 
kept almost ever since. 

When Portsmouth was reached, and while the Regent lay 
at anchor, Henry inaugurated another reform, which, if any- 
thing, was more important than the shifting of his base from 
the mud-choked Hamble. It was the custom in those days 
when a ship wanted cleaning or repairing below the water-line 
to take all her heavy weights out of her and drag her at high 
tide up some river creek and dump her down on the mud. She 
was then kept in position by shoring poles, and a dock was built 
around hér. The word ‘‘ dock’’ means a hedge or stockade, a 
wall or barrier of upright poles plastered inside with mud, 
through which the last of the water percolated. In this primitive 
fashion big vessels were berthed, and during the winter months 
repairs were executed on their underwater timbers. But Henry 
refused to submit his Regent to treatment so undignified. She 
was too precious, too wonderful, too queenly altogether. He 
therefore invented an improved method, which has been 
employed by the world ever since. I mean the tidal basin or 
dry dock. It was an appropriately well-timed invention, and 
like the spinning-jenny, the water-frame, the mule, and the 
power-loom, attuned itself to the essentially practical genius of 
the Englishman. It would perhaps be too much to say that it 
emerged from the actual brain-case of the king himself: but in 
default of all evidence as to the name of a craftsman or engineer, 
the credit for the discovery must be given to the king. 

And now leaving the Regent snugly berthed at Portsmouth, 
we may well ask ourselves why it was that Henry was so 
interested in the Royal Navy and so determined to improve it. 

L 2 
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His reason will strike us as strange until we remind ourselves 
that Henry lived in an age of transition, and straddled the 
boundary-line that divided medie#val from modern times. His 
four splendid ships, Regent, Sovereign, Sweepstake, and Mary 
Fortune, were not designed as royal yachts. Devout as he 
was in his love for all beautiful things, Henry was not the man 
to squander money on sumptuous sea-vehicles or luxurious travel- 
craft. He fitted his ships in the manner described, made them 
faster than anything else afloat, and better able to take care of 
themselves, solely in order that they might compete success- 
fully for the blue ribbon of commerce. Do not run away with 
the idea that he was going to conduct great commercial enter- 
prises himself. He was quite prepared to do so if time allowed. 
But his root scheme was more national and comprehensive. 
What he did was to hire out his ships. After her completion, 
there was hardly a year in which the Regent was not chartered 
by the merchants of Bristol or the merchants of smaller cities. 
Bristol was then the second city in the kingdom, but there were 
plenty of others that could afford the prices that Henry asked. 
Some secret adviser may have said to him, ‘‘ If you hire out 
your ship, they will learn all her secrets”; and to such an 
insinuation there is no doubt that Henry would have replied, 
‘“‘I desire them to do so.’’ The very reason why the Regent 
was let out on loan was that all who were interested might learn 
at first hand what the ideal merchantman might become. And 
no doubt, before the conclusion of the reign, all who could afford 
to do so were building Regents as fast as they could, instead of 
the smaller vessels that had satisfied them before they made the 
Regent’s acquaintance. 

I pass, by a rather violent transition, to another point in 
Henry's policy, which will probably strike you as even more 
paradoxical. 

Supposing that war should break out! Henry VII., as all 
the world knows, would have done anything to prevent a recur- 
rence of hostilities. But his throne, at least in the earlier part 
of his reign, was none too secure, and foreign Powers might be 
tempted to interfere. What then? To be armed point-device 
in the day of battle, Henry did all he could to encourage the 
Mercantile Marine. Obviously, with a Royal Navy of four sail, 
he could not go to war with his own ships; and, that being the 
case, all his hopes were based upon the fleets of England as a 
whole, From time immemorial the Crown had exercised the 
right to requisition all the merchantmen of the realm. Push 
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your researches back as far as you can, you will find this true, 
wherever there is evidence available: and in your own day you 
have seen the old procedure justified by its revival in the war 
now happily at an end. 

In the Middle Age, you see, there was no English naval 
warfare in the modern sense, no deliberate attempt of one 
organised fleet to defeat another organised fleet by burning, 
sinking, or destroying the units of which it was composed. 
There was a great deal of cross-Channel campaigning, which 
meant to say that soldiers were put into transports and taken 
from France to England, or from England to France—the kind 
of campaigning which in the recent war found some exemplifi- 
cation in the work of the Dover Patrol. There were exciting 
moments from time to time: but as a rule there was an 
incessant round of dull, monotonous work which roused no 
interest in the general public. An endless succession of trans- 
ports went backwards and forwards : and for transports no better 
reliance could be placed than on the vessels of the Mercantile 
Marine. The king, as already stated, based his hopes on them; 
in time of war he put his whole dependence on them. This is 
well illustrated by the conduct of Edward ITI., who, though 
generally regarded as a veritable organiser of victory, was in 
reality no better than a traitor to the vital (that is to say, the 
maritime) interests of his realm. Edward III. presumed upon 
the royal prerogative. No sooner was a good ship built than 
he requisitioned her for his endless wars, and in so doing he 
sapped the strength of the Mercantile Marine and drained the 
country of its life blood. Had he reigned much longer, the 
damage done might have been for centuries irreparable ; for the 
shipowners, sooner than build big ships for the Crown to requisi- 
tion, stopped building altogether: and the merchant shipping of 
this country declined more quickly and more dangerously than 
it has ever done before or since. 

Henry adopted exactly the reverse process. He desired to 
encourage the Mercantile Marine, and out of his fertile brain 
he devised exactly the right kind of stimulus. He evolved what 
we may call in the language of our own day a Standard ship: 
and he then offered a bonus or money reward for all vessels that 
exceeded his model in size. The matter perhaps deserves to be 
pat into more concrete terms : and Henry's own figures may at 
this point be adduced, if we preface them with the remark that 
our own values and measurements differ too widely from his 
to make the statistics etymologically instructive. 
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He found by calculation that the vessel best suited to his 
needs for the transportation of troops was a vessel of something 
rather more than a burthen of one hundred tons. He therefore 
offered a money reward of five shillings per ton for every ton of 
a new merchantman’s measurement over and above one hundred 
tons. If we knew the exact connotation of the Tudor word 
‘‘ton’’ and the modern value of the Tudor “ shilling,’’ these 
sordid details might speak to us more eloquently. But it will 
not perhaps be very far wrong to say that Henry encouraged 
the building of big merchant ships by offering about five pounds 
sterling of modern money for every unit of cubic capacity after 
one hundred units had been exceeded. That leaves us free to 
examine the word “ton,” as Henry employed it, in connection 
with a third page of his maritime programme. 

It will surprise you to learn, if you have not already acquired 
the fact for yourselves, that, though there were at Henry’s 
accession innumerable English merchantmen, these ships were 
not concerned or engaged in the import or export trade. There 
were good markets for English-made goods abroad : and England, 
then as now, was largely dependent on materials which she could 
not herself produce. But the carriage of these commodities was 
not controlled by English merchants or English shippers. The 
vessels which this country constructed for purposes other than 
the fisheries were occupied primarily with the coastwise traffic. 
This was very considerable, for roads were few and exceedingly 
bad ; and the risks of land transport were not confined to robbery 
and pillage. Still, the volume of coastwise traffic hardly made 
amends for the absence of ocean commerce or for the fact that 
the import and export trade were almost exclusively in the 
hands of foreigners. ‘To this sad state of things there was only 
one exception worthy of record. English-built vessels managed 
to compete to some extent in the carriage of wine from south- 
west France. Guienne had once been an English province, and 
ships from this country that cared to visit Bordeaux were still 
welcomed as old friends. 

Setting to work on this slender foundation, Henry began to 
build a protective wall for what he deemed should be England’s 
foremost industry. By the first and earliest ‘‘ Navigation Act ’”’ 
he forbade the introduction into England of a single barrel of 
Bordeaux wine in any but an English bottom. And it is from 
this direction that light is thrown on the Tudor method of 
measuring ships, A barrel of Bordeaux wine was called a 
 ton,"’ and along the first all-English ocean trade route ships 
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came to be described as capable of carrying so many barrels of 
Bordeaux wine. A vessel’s capacity, in short, was henceforth 
known as ‘‘ tonnage.’’ The name has survived until to-day, 
though it no longer means what it meant four centuries ago. We 
must be careful, therefore, not to institute rash or ill-judged 
comparisons. When we learn that Henry’s standard ship was 
able to stow in some unspecified part of her hull an easily ascer- 
tainable cargo from Guienne, we earn, thereby, no excuse for 
supposing that our Queen Elizabeth would accommodate, among 
other things, 27,500 barrels of Bordeaux wine. And equally 
ridiculous would it be to conclude that one of our Transatlantic 
liners to-day is five hundred times as large as the Regent. The 
figures, in short, that survive from Henry’s reign do not help 
us now to form a right conception of the bulk or scale of his ships. 

I now come to the last item that I have selected from Henry’s 
maritime policy. It is the biggest and most important of the 
series ; but, to appreciate it at its proper value, we need to bring 
our imagination very strongly into play. 

When the first of the Tudors won his crown on the battle- 
field of Bosworth, England was regarded as the outermost fringe 
of the mysterious West, an island half hidden in Cimmerian 
gloom, the Ultima Thule. Beyond her furthest rim of cliffs, 
steep chasms, and sobbing crags, there was supposed to roll the 
boundless, illimitable ocean-river that circled all the earth. 
Seven years after Bosworth, as everybody knows, Columbus flung 
himself into the infinity of this dimensionless gulf, proved to an 
incredulous world that it could really be crossed, and in doing 
so opened the gate into a region which men recognised as Marco 
Polo’s Cathay, and which for thirty years to come they implicitly 
believed to be Australasia. 

When the earlier Columbian voyages provided little beyond 
a demand for further pioneers, the first kinetic impulse of the 
Castilian Government spent itself. But Henry of England with 
both hands welcomed the invitation held out by Transatlantic 
possibilities. For the very backbone of his whole policy was to 
turn his face to the sea and his back on the cockpit of Europe : 
and nowhere could he find better scope for his ambition than in 
pointing and guiding the people he ruled to wider horizons in 
the West. 

In the year 1497 the first English expedition of discovery set 
out under John Cabot. The results were encouraging, and a 
second expedition in the following year was entrusted to the 
same navigator. Sebastian Cabot followed John; and from the 
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hour of the first venture to the hour of Henry’s death we can 
trace the evidence of a never-ceasing series of English voyages. 
The only reason—we speak it with shame—why we know less of 
later voyages than the earlier ones was that they were conducted 
by Englishmen instead of by Venetians. The more closely the 
subject is pursued, the more diligently research is pushed home, 
the more numerous are the English expeditions which are found 
to have been conducted under the patient encouragement of 
Henry VII. No land of pearl and gold was found, such as 
corrupted the Spaniards and beguiled the Portuguese. Even 
Henry, it is obvious, grew rather down-hearted when India per- 
sistently refused to declare itself. And yet how transcendent 
was the gain to this country! In wrestling with the task of 
navigating the Atlantic his vessels received new strength, and 
in the storms of that ocean his seamen were tried. 

With these brief and inadequate remarks I must take leave 
of Henry VII., making bold to remind you, ere we bid him 
adieu, that this is the man who, with his nervously twitching 
hands and furtive glance, struggles somewhat apologetically into 
the history-books wearing about his neck the millstone of 
dulness fastened there by Bishop Stubbs. 

If I were to sum up the work of Henry VII. in a single 
word, I should say that he was his own ‘‘ Admiral.’’ But that 
will not convey very much to those who recognise the word in 
its modern meaning only. The medieval Admiral, or “Lord 
High Admiral’’ (as in Stuart: times he came to be called), was 
one of the great officers of State. We find mention of him by 
name as early as the reign of Edward I.; and it is probable that 
he existed much earlier, even though no record of his personality 
has yet been found. To put the matter in another way, we may 
confidently assert that, as early as the reign of Edward I., the 
King of England had already handed his trident to a deputy, and 
in so doing decentralised his marine administration. 

The offices of the Admiral were twofold. He was, as it 
were, a ‘‘ First Lord,’’ without, of course, the modern Minister’s 
responsibility to a popularly elected House of Parliament; and 
he was also a functionary resembling the Master of the Rolls. 
It was his main duty to do right and justice to the most turbulent 
of the king’s lieges, that is to say, the seafaring population ; end 
his perquisites as a great judge made him one of the wealthiest 
individuals in the realm. It was also his duty, when occasion 
called, to prepare a sea-borne expedition, or to put the country 
in a posture of defence against the fleets of a would-be invader. 
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The most familiar figure in the roll of Admirals is Charles, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, first Earl of Nottingham of the Howard 
creation. And I rather suspect that he is remembered in chief 
for the very thing which makes him an exception among the 
holders of his office. For, as all the world knows—he went to 
sea! An ingenious pleader might make out a good case for 
putting the Board of Admiralty afloat. Or, again, it might be 
urged that the days of Howard of Effingham are with us again, 
now that wireless telegraphy can put ‘‘ my lords’’ in hourly 
touch with a Commander-in-Chief’s quarter-deck. But all that 
does not alter the fact that Howard of Effingham, when he went 
in person to fight the Armada, was. leaving his own province. 
The Admiral’s duties, when they were not juridical, were purely 
administrative; and it is as an administrator of the Lord 
Admiral type that King Henry VII. makes to-day his strongest 
claim on our regard. 

The point is worth insisting upon, because Henry, by 
creating a new Téle for the Lord Admiral and stimulating the 
Lord Admiral’s department, had endowed his own pet schemes 
with a certain measure of permanence. The Admiral, of course, 
had nothing to do with the Royal Navy; nothing whatsoever. 
But under the second of the Tudor kings he still extended 
Henry VII.’s bonus to merchant shipping; he still carried 
out the Navigation Act, confining the import of Bordeaux wine 
to English bottoms; and he still granted licences to shipowners 
to send ships across the Atlantic. In this last branch of his 
activity we may trace, perhaps, a reflex action of the maritime 
world upon the Viceroy who ruled it. For the Admiral himself 
could not, independently of the Crown, inaugurate fresh voyages 
of discovery; and those who asked his permission to make a 
passage to the West were those who desired a quick and definite 
return on their outlay, men who had already filled their barques 
with cod off the banks of Newfoundland. It was the commercial 
value of the fish rather than the initiative of the Lord Admiral 
that caused the Transatlantic voyages to continue. 

It was well, however, that the Admiral was there to answer 
the call of his seafaring subjects; for the sceptre of England 
unhappily fell from the enlightened hands of Henry VII. into 
the reactionary hands of Wolsey. The pendulum was set 
swinging in the opposite direction ; and the quest of the Indies 
ended abruptly. England once more plunged into the vortex 
of continental politics, and forgot the newer destiny that awaited 
her beyond the ocean paths. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
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that the work of Henry VII. and the admirals who inherited 
his teaching might have come to an eventual full stop, if behind 
the insatiable egotism of Wolsey there had not lurked the bulky 
figure of Meus Rez. 

Henry VIII., like many thousands of Englishmen since, was 
brought up by his father to adore ships. Nothing pleased him 
better than to dress as a boatswain, substituting for the ordinary 
material cloth-of-gold and velvet, but hanging round his neck 
a boatswain’s whistle, and (to quote a Londoner who from the 
Royal mouth probably heard the strident music of the pipe for 
the first time) ‘‘ blowing upon it as lustily as upon a trumpet.’’ 

As heir of the ages Henry wasted on H.M.S. Regent about 
as much admiration as a modern aspirant to a Rolls-Royce would 
devote to a well-preserved velocipede. The Regent was well 
enough in her way, a source of amazement when she was built, 
but to those who kept abreast of the times—incontestably 
obsolescent. Henry from the very hour of his accession desired 
to replace her by something more remarkable ; and the progress 
of invention threw an unexampled chance in his way. 

In 1509 the development of heavy ordnance had reached a 
point beyond which it was not destined to advance until the 
engineering renaissance of the nineteenth century. The guns 
that were being cast in the Low Countries, especially in the town 
of Mechlin, were as good as anything England possessed when 
she fought against Russia in the Crimean War. Now there was 
in heavy artillery something that appealed irresistibly to 
Henry VIII.; something demoniacally destructive that pro- 
claimed the two akin. The Hammer of the Monks asked for no 
better sport than to watch great gunnery experiments. In the 
region of Houndsditch he would have enormous targets erected, 
and crow with delight when he saw them demolished by the 
discharge of his monstrous weapons. We must think of him, 
then, on his ordnance-ground being struck one day by a happy 
thought. What a splendid thing to put some of these ghastly 
engines of destruction inside the royal ships! What a power 
which no other ship would have, if some of these tremendous 
pieces, of artillery were mounted inside his own! The ship- 
wrights were called to his council; and one and all, when they 
heard the king's project, advanced emphatic protests. The 
scheme, whatever its merits might be, was manifestly 
impracticable. 

If you will call to mind any picture of a medisval ship that 
you have seen, you will easily understand the shipwrights’ con- 
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tention. You will remember that the mediwval ship had at 
either end a rather curious edifice with battlemented tops, a 
forecastle in the bows, an aftcastle in the stern. These edifices 
did not share the strength of the hull, above which they were 
raised. The name “‘ castle,’’ if not actually given in derision, 
was probably bestowed out of compliment to their wooden battle- 
ments. The towers themselves were made of so many scaffold- 
ing-poles and so much planking, the erection being not unlike 
the cagework that supports the masons and builders of to-day. 
But though unsubstantial compared with a vessel’s hull, the 
‘castles’? were powerful enough to sustain the weight of any 
medis#val weapon, even the multitudinous pieces of artillery, 
with which Henry VII. loaded the Regent. The Regent's guns, 
however, did not belong to the category of heavy ordnance. And 
heavy ordnance, so the shipwrights argued, could not by any 
possibility be mounted in such a ship as the Regent, for the 
simple reason that the discharge of a single piece would 
effectually flatten the castle which contained it. 

Henry VIII. was not the least impressed by this consensus of 
expert opinion. He made. short work of his shipwrights, 
threatening them with the direst penalties if they raised any 
further objections. Was it likely that he, when he had once 
made up his royal mind, would change it because there were 
difficulties with which to contend? He had called them together 
not to assist him to a decision, but to remove the difficulties 
which blocked the path of progress. 

The problem confronting the agitated constructors was finally 
solved by one who well deserves to be had in remembrance by 
his countrymen—James Baker, Master Shipwright to the King. 
He received, it is true, no outward token of the royal gratitude ; 
but it is clear that he established a solid claim to recognition : 
for, though he was found to be tainted by the Lutheran heresy, 
his sin was actually overlooked and his misdemeanour condoned. 
Baker saw from the first that the big guns would have to be 
mounted in a vessel’s hull; and that the embrasures through 
which they were pointed would have to be closed (when required) 
in order to keep out the water. Anyone could cut a hole in a 
ship: the task was to block the aperture when opened. Baker 
adapted for his purpose a French invention, which some have 
credited to Descharges of Brest. This was a patent door, called 
by its inventor a porte, which could be fastened securely inside 
the ship, and could be trusted to withstand the inrush of the sea. 
The door was of purely mercantile origin, and had been found 
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useful hitherto for lading and unlading cargo. It may possibly 
have been in use for years before Descharges improved it ; and, if 
(as seems probable) it was always cut on the larboard quarter, 
may supply an explanation of the enigmatical appellation for the 
left side of a ship. 

James Baker boldly annexed the “Port”; but, instead of 
contenting himself with a single specimen, cut as many doors as 
he dared for gun-embrasures in the very bellies of the King’s 
ships. No doubt he improved the mechanism of these patent 
shutters: for they had to be opened and closed, not once per 
voyage like the cargo-hole of a merchantman, but again and again 
whenever the guns were laid. Details are lacking : but we know 
enough to say that with the evolution of the Broadside ship, that 
is, of a vessel mounting inside her hull as many big guns as she 
could conveniently carry, Henry VIII. revolutionised the science 
of shipbuilding and endowed his realm with a weapon of war 
which was to win all battles at sea for three hundred years to 
come, a weapon of war compared with which the Zeppelin is but 
as dust in the balance, and the Tank but a very little thing. 
For it must not be thought that Henry’s guns were in any 
sense inferior to those used at Trafalgar. The heaviest weapons 
that Nelson possessed threw a solid iron shot weighing thirty- 
two pounds. Henry’s guns threw heavy iron balls of fifty, ninety, 
and two hundred and sixty pounds’ weight. The tendency in 
subsequent years was to reduce the size of the pieces used, in 
order to admit of greater ease of handling and greater rapidity 
of fire-drill. 

There is a popular impression that Henry christened his 
earliest broadside man-of-war Great Harry or Henri Grace a Dieu. 
But this is a mistake. He constructed at least two other ships 
to carry heavy ordnance—the Peter Pomegranate and Mary Rose 
—before the Great Harry was built. For some reason, however, 
not now easy to determine, the Great Harry seized the imagina- 
tion of the people of that day, and has held a place in men’s 
memories ever since. Not that the name for its own sake 
matters very much. The point to remember is that, in the 
security that such sea-mammoths afforded, Henry could not only 
break the bonds of Rome, not only hack in pieces the fabric of 
medisval monasticism, but do so with complete impunity. 

You may think that, in the development of England’s mari- 
time power, Henry was unlikely to achieve anything of greater 
magnitude. But I will name immediately another change that 
caused even greater consternation in the breast of the Venetian 
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Ambassador, who at this time was warning the Doge and Council 
of Ten that their naval supremacy was likely to be challenged. 
Not content with one or two “super-Regents” or even with 
a round dozen, Henry went on multiplying the crown navy until 
the total figure numbered eighty-five. That was an aggregation 
of naval strength in the hands of a single monarch that put 
anything similar that had ever been heard of into a remote and 
hazy background. Henry VIII. possessed among his personal 
belongings a floating force infinitely greater and stronger than 
any nation on earth could bring against him. You may have 
wondered why it is that Britons flatter their fleet with a regal 
prefix which they deny to their army. Henry VIII.’s naval 
administration supplies the answer : for his privately-owned force 
was competent (without the customary requisition) to fulfil all 
national needs. 

These twin revolutions—the production and the multiplica- 
tion of the heavily-armed ship—brought other important changes 
in their wake. In the first place they broke down the dockyard 
system altogether. Portsmouth was insufficient. Three new 
dockyards were added. Woolwich and Deptford were chosen, so 
that the King, living at his beautiful Palace at Greenwich, might 
have one on either side of him. He was never happier than when 
looking out of the Palace windows and gazing at the brave 
pageantry that the river afforded. He planned also the great 
dockyard at Chatham, though it was not completed when he died. 
But infinitely more important than the breakdown of the dock- 
yard system was the breakdown of the administration. In 
medieval days the King’s Navy was cared for by a custodian 
called the “Clerk of the King’s Ships.” We find mention of this 
worthy as early as the reign of King John, but he probably had 
an existence long before he is specifically named. His head- 
quarters in mediswval days were at Bursledon on the Hamble; 
and, when Henry VII. abandoned that place, he shifted his 
quarters to Portsmouth. But what could the wretched man do 
with eighty-five “super-Regents”? He could not possibly manage 
all the work they entailed. Nor could he very well be expected to 
live in four places at once. Yet Portsmouth, Woolwich, Dept- 
ford and Chatham, all alike demanded a resident Commissioner. 
At first Henry appointed four “Clerks of the Ships”; but the 
experiment was costly and gave no satisfaction. Then at the 
last, quite late in his reign, he evolved (apparently from his inner 
consciousness) a committee known as the “Navy Board.” This 
body adopted the principle of the division of labour, and numbered 
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among its members the Treasurer of the Navy, the Surveyor, the 
Controller, the Master of the Ordnance, and the Clerk of the 
Ships. The Board was unlike anything that had as yet been 
created in Western Europe, and came at least a century before 
its time. It was ready at a moment’s notice not only to equip 
and send to sea the King’s fleet of eighty-five fighting-ships, but 
to prepare and arm more than double that number supplied by 
the Mercantile Marine. Such being the state of his maritime 
defence, you can imagine the contemptuous indifference with 
which Henry VIII. snapped his fingers at the whole world. 

It was not given to him, any more than to his father, to see 
his maritime work tested by the stern reality of war. And that, 
perhaps, is why such far-reaching reforms have been so generally 
overlooked. Drake, as the champion of England against Spain, 
has rightly been given the premier place in the naval story of the 
sixteenth century. And yet Drake would have been helpless if 
he had not found ready to his hand the weapon forged by the 
Early Tudors. 

The mention of Drake brings our argument back to the point 
from which it started: for the glory of the Elizabethan age 
vanished as soon as the great queen’s sceptre descended to the 
monarch who made privateering illegal, who slew the surviving 
apostle of sea-power, and discovered in the mirror of his self- 
conceit the image of Heaven’s deputy. 

And here lies the moral for those who will read it. Once 
more, as in 1603 and 1714, we stand at the parting of the ways. 
Our country has been saved from nameless horrors by its un- 
shaken hold on sea-supremacy. And already the remembrance 
of the horrors is fading and with it the knowledge of the things 
that belong to our peace. Whither, then, are we to steer the 
ship of state? Shall we drift with closed eyes, like James I. 
and Walpole, towards the quicksands of naval neglect? Or shall 
we safeguard our children and our children’s children by a 
maritime policy not unworthy of those who launched the Regent 
and the Henri Grace a Dieu? 

GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 








ANOTHER VERSION OF THE SCHELDT HISTORY 


. . » lawful power is still superior found, 
When long driven back, at length it stands the ground. 
ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL. 


Tue Belgian annexationists have failed to learn a lesson from 
the terrible wrongs and cruel sufferings brought into their 
country by Germany and Austria in 1914. The heroic and 
stubborn defence of the Yser region—powerfully supported by 
British and French armies—seems to have warped their judg- 
ment with respect to their demands for a revision of the Treaty 
of April 19th, 1839. 

These demands, based on the grounds of history and of inter- 
national jurisprudence, are often unfounded and mostly un- 
justified ; indeed, they try to secure exactions from Holland as 
criminal and unjust as those imposed on Belgium by the 
Emperors William II. and Francis Joseph in July and August, 
1914. The Belgian difference with Holland regarding the 
annexation of Limburg and Dutch Flanders, duly ended in the 
favour of the Dutch by the Council of Versailles, was a mere 
picked quarrel. Their outcry about the control of the Scheldt 
is another proof of wrong-headedness. In the endeavour to 
obtain the annexation of Limburg—indisputable Dutch territory 
—and the control of the Western Scheldt, a vast scenery was 
prepared, with many actors, elaborate stage preparations, and 
overwhelming advertisement in Paris, Germany, Switzerland,’ 
Japan and elsewhere, in order to gain the support of public 
opinion for illegitimate demands. America was left out, being 
probably too difficult to tackle. By creating a priori opinion in 
favour of Belgium, the claimants tried to rob Holland of a con- 
siderable stretch of territory, thus repaying their benefactors for 
help and kindness offered whole-heartedly and with warm 
sympathy during the terrible years of the war. By trying to 
force the inhabitants of Limburg and Dutch Flanders to give up 
a part of their provinces against their own will, they wanted to 
bleed their sympathising neighbours in order to heal their 
own wounds. 


1 Mr. Jan I. Brants, London Editor of the Amsterdam Handelsblad, January 
28th, 1920 (Dutch edition). 
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It is a strange fact that amongst these perverse enemies of 
their own country there are even some votaries of science at 
Belgian universities. Since 1919 Professor Blockhuis, of Liége, 
has been contributing articles on the ‘‘ Claims of Belgium ’’ to 
the Japan Weekly Chronicle (published in Tokio), associating 
the views of his colleague, Professor Van der Linden, with his 
own. And now there appears Professor Ch. Terlinden, of 
Louvain University, with his “History of the Scheldt” in this 
Journal. 

Mr. Robert Young, the able English editor of the Japanese 
paper, has refuted the Belgian contributor on documentary 
grounds. But, encouraged by their succés d’estime in the super- 
ficial French Press, the Belgian annexationists seem to have 
made up their minds to “work ’’ Great Britain in the same way. 
With patient insistence, sophisms, and erroneous historical state- 
ments, they prepared the way, biding a favourable opportunity 
to submit the Scheldt question to a new revision. 

Before examining Professor Terlinden’s historical interpreta- 
tion, we wish to meet his first geographical point : “There is no 
river in the world,’’ etc.'—this point being based on the sophism 
that the Western Scheldt, a name which first appears in the 
seventeenth century, is called a river. The Western Scheldt is, 
like the other broad waters of Zealand, an inlet of the North 
Sea, and purely Dutch. A few hundred years ago the course of 
the Scheldt ran considerably more to the north than the Eastern 
Scheldt does at present. This course has gradually been altered 
because of the widening out of the estuaries and the crumbling 
away of the banks. What is known at present as the Western 
Scheldt was in Roman days only a small coastal river, later on 
known as “de Hont.” This little river was of no importance 
until it became connected with the Scheldt. Then it developed 
into a valuable waterway, the estuary of which was continually 
widened by the action of the tides, as well as by the crumbling 
away of the shores. Owing to the insufficient resistance of the 
brittle banks, the tide swept the waters far inland, carrying away 
large portions at a time. Thus the water was continually 
broadened at the expense of the surrounding country, many 
inhabited places disappearing for ever; and the banks of what is 
now called the Western Scheldt have undergone incessant 

1 History, January, 1920, Vol. IV., No. 16, p. 185. Dr. A. A. Beekman, 
Holland’s foremost geographical authority, whose description of the Western 
Scheldt, based on old maps as well as on historical and hydrographical grounds, is 


absolutely incontestable, has permitted us to use his knowledge in answering 
Professor Ch. Terlinden. 
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alteration. In 1625 Breskens was situated 2,000 metres from the 
coast, the present distance being hardly 400 metres. During the 
terrible tides of 1530 and 1532 the outer sea-dyke near Reimers- 
waal collapsed ; thousands of inhabitants were drowned with their 
cattle and many villages swept away. What remains of those 
shores is now used for oyster-farming. 

The width of the Western Scheldt varies from 5,000 metres 
in the estuary to a few hundred metres farther inland, near Bath, 
where the depth of the water is over 8 metres, in some places 
even 30 to 40. These depths lie between shaMow sands, running 
dry at low water. There are not swamps in Zealand, as Professor 
Terlinden states (p. 186). The Western Scheldt has depths of 
60 metres even when the tide is out. On Belgian territory, near 
the polder of Krankenloon between Antwerp and the fortress of 
St. Marie, there is a well-known depth of 8 metres, broken by 
shallow sands. By taking advantage of the 4.40 metres tidal 
difference, ships with large displacement can yet reach Antwerp. 
The Dutch part of the Scheldt is at all times navigable for ships 
with such displacement. This is not the case in the Belgian 
part, where efforts for deepening out the bottom have not been 
successful. 

All this proves that the nature of the Western Scheldt is 
different from that of an ordinary river, and that therefore it 
cannot be treated as such. A sea-inlet is continually subject to 
alteration ; the depths are indicated by buoys, whilst towers and 
wind-mills mark the shores. 

The Western Scheldt has always been part of the territory 
of Zealand ; the frontier always has run along the coast of Dutch 
Flanders and not through the middle of the Scheldt, as is 
generally the case when a river constitutes the border-line. This 
was settled in 1504 at Mechlin, during a lawsuit in the High 
Courts, in which the ‘‘ Hont’’ was indicated as belonging to 
Dutch territory.’ 

As to the history of the independent kingdom of Belgium, 
dating back ninety years, Professor Terlinden’s following asser- 
tion sounds rather fantastic. “During the first sixteen centuries 
of her history Belgium was mistress of the Western Scheldt down 
to the sea’’ (p. 185). A not-yet-centenarian State mistress of 
&® waterway, which did not exist as such! And a little later he 
speaks of “in primitive times’’ (p. 186). By insisting on his 
hypothesis of the existence of Belgium as a State since hoary 


* “Sententie gepronunchieert in den Hoigen Raidt tot Mechelen in ’t jaer 
1504 roerende den tholl van Zeelant en den Honte.” 
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antiquity, the Louvain professor proclaims the Celtic Belgians 
the outposts of Graeco-Latin civilisation, as distinguished from 
the Dutch as an outpost of the barbaric Germans.’ By doing 
so, he opens a new vista of the early history of the northern 
and southern Netherlands. Instead of the Rhine and the Meuse 
as natural waterways to England, navigated by the Batavians 
and the Frisians, he imagines, as the natural communication 
between the British Isles and Central Europe, a waterway from 
Valenciennes to the spot where in later days Flushing arose as 
a nightmare for Antwerp, and likewise a land-road, Boulogne— 
Cambray—Maastricht. His assertions concerning the origin of 
the southern Netherlands, and his “history” of the Scheldt are 
liable to a similar criticism with regard to dates, places, and 
events. 

The land, which for barely ninety years has borne the name 
of Belgium, never had an independent corporate existence previous 
to November 15th, 1831. Its provinces, originally separate feudal 
countries, each with its own ruler, its own laws, and its own 
rights, first attained a semblance of unity by coming under the rule 
of Philip the Good, Count of Holland and Zealand (1428-1467). 
After the death of his granddaughter Mary, the Belgian part of 
the House of Burgundy’s possessions came to the Austrian House 
of Habsburg in 1482. During the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V.—a Fleming by birth and education—the Seventeen 
Provinces were the richest lands in Europe. Their prosperity 
was waning during the reign of Charles’s son Philip II. At the 
Peace Treaty of Cateau Cambrésis in April, 1559, terminating 
the war between France and Spain, secret vows were exchanged 
between Henry II. and Philip II. to uphold the Roman Catholic 
faith and to root out the Reformation, which was making great 
strides in the Netherlands and in France. These secret vows 
were discovered by Prince William of Orange, who took posses- 
sion in those days of the principality of Orange, and was a 
hostage for the peace to Henry II. He resolved to do all he 
could to frustrate the plot. At the command of Philip, his sister 
Margaret, Governess of the Netherlands, then introduced the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

The primary success of Philip’s tyrannical methods—a 
Spanish army advancing, under the Duke of Alba, to quell the 
religious movement in the Low Countries—made the Prince of 
Orange decide to leave Brussels for his German estates. Mindful 
of the secret vows of Citeau-Cambrésis he wished to raise an 


1 Mr, I. I, Brants, Amsterdam Handelsblad, January 28th, 1920. 
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army, in order to maintain freedom of the faith in the Seventeen 
Provinces. Unfortunately the Prince’s first attempts to deliver 
the Netherlands in 1568 failed. The immediate result was a new 
increase in Alba’s persecution and judicial murders. 

The capture of Brill (April 1st, 1572) by the “ Watergeuzen” 
(freebooters) gave the signal for the revolt, which spread within 
a few weeks over the greater part of the provinces. The enemy 
behaved with the utmost cruelty when capturing towns in 
Holland. The revolt of the unpaid Spanish soldiers against the 
Duke of Alba’s successor, Requesens, culminating after his death 
in the famous Spanish fury at Maastricht and especially at 
Antwerp, proved to be the most powerful means of creating 
within a short space of time the unity of the Seventeen Pro- 
vinces. A few days after the massacre at Antwerp by the 
Spanish mutineers the southern Provinces united themselves at 
Ghent with Holland and Zealand, in order to turn the dissolute 
Spaniards out of the country, to promote freedom of faith, and 
to appoint Prince William of Orange as Admiral and Stadtholder 
of Holland and Zealand. This is known as the “ Pacification 
of Ghent’’ (November 8th, 1576). But the concord of the 
northern and southern Provinces was most severely threatened 
by religious differences and Roman Catholic intrigues. Influenced 
by Spanish promises, and strongly pressed by the clergy, many 
nobles in the southern Provinces united themselves in Feb- 
ruary, 1577, by the “Eternal Edict’’; and, two years later, in 
spite of conciliatory efforts by the Prince of Orange, they joined 
the Walloon provinces in the “Union of Arras’’ (January 5th, 
1579), to uphold the Spanish royal power and above all to main- 
tain the Roman Catholic religion, which had been abjured in 
almost the whole of Holland and Zealand. Henceforth co- 
operation between the Seventeen Provinces was no longer 
possible. Before the month of January was over the northern 
Provinces, as also Ghent, Ypres, Bruges, and Antwerp, had 
united themselves at Utrecht (the “Union of Utrecht,’’ January 
23rd, 1579) to uphold the Protestant faith with freedom of religion 
for all, maintenance of the rights and privileges of every province 
individually, and united opposition to foreign tyranny. 

By stating (p. 191) that “she”—the southern Netherlands— 
“had spared no effort to throw off the foreign yoke,”’ Professor 
Terlinden cleverly omits to mention either the name or the fact 
of the “Union of Arras,’’ thus slighting historical truth. This 
union was the direct cause of the separation of the southern and 
northern Netherlands. The Union of Utrecht laid the founda- 
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tion for the establishment of the Republic of the northern 
Netherlands as an independent Power, which continued to exist 
for over two centuries. The Treaty of Arras sealed the subjuga- 
tion of the southern Netherlands to non-resident Spanish and 
Austrian despots until the year 1794. Obviously an historian 
is guilty if he invents facts or forges documents.! This is equally 
the case when he omits to mention important facts. 

On July 10th, 1584, Prince William of Orange was trea- 
cherously murdered. By his death the existence of the Republic 
seemed doomed. William the Silent had, however, made a pact 
with God. His last words were an appeal to the invincible Ally, 
a new appeal for mercy on his poor people. A British author 
says of this Prince “. . . . in plain, heroic magnitude of mind 
he has surely few equals and certainly no superior.’’ ‘‘ Marjorie 
Bowen,’’ the best historical novelist of our time, in her master- 
pieces Prince and Heretic and Dei Gratia? has erected a statue 
of him for the whole world, a statue with true and noble features. 

Professor Terlinden accuses “the Dutch’’ of having left the 
southern Netherlands in the lurch, deprived them of important 
territory, ruining the trade of their kinsmen and intriguing against 
them with other Powers. But he does not mention the most 
strenuous efforts of the States of Holland nor the heroism of 
Admiral Justinus of Nassau, to save Brussels, Mechlin, and 
Antwerp. The fall of Antwerp on August 17, 1585, completed 
the subjugation of the southern Netherlands. The Duke of 
Parma, successor of Don John of Austria who had followed 
Requesens, proceeded steadily with his plans of closing the 
Scheldt in order to ruin Antwerp. The reformed faith having 
been expelled from the southern Provinces, the prosperity of 
Antwerp’s trade was thereby diverted to the northern. The rich 
merchants fled, by preference to Amsterdam. The later greatness 
of this town proceeded from religious and political freedom, and 
not, as erroneously stated, from the ruining of Antwerp’s trade. 

According to the Louvain historian (p. 192), the villainy of 
the northern Netherlands culminated in the Peace of Westphalia, 
whereby the northern Netherlands were to keep their conquests 
in Brabant, Limburg, and Flanders (Dutch Flanders). Professor 
Terlinden writes about “the famous Treaty of Munster ’’ (Peace 
of Westphalia), that the United Provinces closed Antwerp to other 
nations, taking care to keep for themselves the last remains of 
her ancient splendour (pp. 192-3). This puts these stipulations 


1 Professor A. F. Pollard, History, No. 17, Vol. V., p. 28. 
* Translated into Dutch by Madame M. F. de Bas. 
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in a false light; for they were entirely justified, and intended to 
sacrifice the interest and trade, not of the southern Netherlands, 
but of Spain. Has the author never read the touching praise of 
John Lothrop Motley, regarding the titanic struggle between the 
Netherlands and Spain in his Rise of the Dutch Republic? 

As to the Belgian historian’s statement concerning “any com- 
bination of the European Chancelleries ’’ (p. 193), this is the 
result of the submission of the southern Roman Catholic Nether- 
lands to a foreign foe in consequence of the Union of Arras. 
Far from leaving the southern Netherlands when they became 
the cock-pit for the wars between France and Spain, the Republic 
armed herself in 1668 by reason of the Triple Alliance against the 
bold plans of young Louis XIV. When le Roi Soleil, in 1672, 
took his way through the Spanish Netherlands, failing in his 
attempt to conquer the United Republic (1672 and 1673), Prince 
William III. of Orange fought the Prince of Condé near 
Senef in 1674, and in 1678 the Duke of Luxemburg at St. Denis. 
When the French Marshal d’Humiéres attacked Flanders (1683) 
the States sent 8,000 troops to support their southern com- 
patriots. During the Nine Years’ war between the European 
coalition and France (1688-1697) William of Orange commanded 
the Allied armies as King of Great Britain against the Duke of 
Luxemburg at Fleurus, Steenkerke, Neerwinde, and retook 
Namur. In the wars of the Spanish Succession (1702-1713) the 
Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene of Savoy, and Prince John 
William Friso of Orange gained undying fame at Ramillies, 
Audenarde, and Malplaquet, with the result that by the Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713) the Spanish Netherlands passed to Austria under 
the Emperor Charles VI: By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748), which terminated the Austrian Succession war, the stipu- 
lations of the Peace of Westphalia regarding the Scheldt were 
strictly maintained. 

Lack of space prevents us from discussing the author’s judg- 
ment on the subject of the Barrier Treaty, the shameless foreign 
policy of Joseph II., and the “patriot ’’ troubles in The Hague. 
Professor Terlinden misleads the reader who has not made a 
special study of this period, and he seems again rather shaky as 
to facts and dates. The Dutch troops were not under the command 
of a Prussian general. He advances the termination of the nego- 
tiations of Fontainebleau (November 8th, 1785) by eight months, 
and the crisis of internal differences in the northern Republic 
by three years. The sovereignty of the Scheidt remained to the 
Dutch Republic. 
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Professor Terlinden is continually deceiving himself, and in 
this case others, because of the erroneous assumption of a 
“Belgium ’’ existing since the Roman period. Passing from the 
Spanish and Habsburg dominion to the French “‘ terreur,’’ he 
rejoices and complains rather oddly in one breath, that, as a 
result of the Treaty of May 16th, 1795, “though the Scheldt 
became free, Belgium, incorporated with the French Republic, 
had ceased to be so.” ! Walloons and Flemish had only to acknow- 
ledge a new master. The witty London editor of the Amsterdam 
Handelsblad (April 30th, 1920) says, very much to the point, that 
it must have been more pleasing for the Belgians to be treated 
as ‘“‘fréres-citoyens’’ by Paris than as valets by Vienna. 

By the Treaties of London (May 19th), and of Vienna (May 
31st and June 9th), 1815, the northern and southern Netherlands 
were united into one kingdom. This union, intended by the 
Powers to be “l’amalgame le plus parfait entre les deux pays,”’ 
is explained by the professor as “the annexation of Belgium to 
Holland (p. 2); he even speaks of “the Dutch régime ’’ (p. 2), 
and, as regards Antwerp in 1839, of “the Dutch domination ”’ 
(p. 6). But when, after the insurrection of 1830, the rupture 
took place a year later, the author bewails an eventual loss of her 
(Belgium’s) former provinces of Limburg and Luxemburg (p. 4). 
Again he is is mistaken, being probably ignorant of the division 
of the Nassau heritage in 1255, the Nassau family treaties of 
1763, 1783, and 1785, and the ancient history of Limburg with 
regard to Germany. 

The blame thrown by the professor on General Chassé and on 
King William I. (pp. 3, 4) is not only totally undeserved but 
akin to slander. By faithlessness to their pledged word the revo- 
lutionists in Antwerp forced Chassé to bombard them. It was 
not, as the professor puts it, “his design to destroy the rival of 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam’’ (p. 3). Records prove King 
William’s strict adherence to his promise of December 10th, 1830, 
to the Powers that in case of a resumption of hostilities ten days’ 
warning would be given. 

When, after the appointment of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
as King of the Belgians, it was rumoured at The Hague that, 
contrary to the stipulations, the London Conference was willing 
to consider Belgian claims on Luxemburg, King William, on 
May 2lst, 1831—73 days before August 2nd—sent a message to 
London that he would either be agreeable to measures taken by 
the Powers in this respect or act on his own account if Belgium 


' History, April, 1920, Vol. V., p. 1. 
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discarded the Protocol No. 12 as stipulated by the Conference on 
January 18th with respect to the conditions of separation, which 
the Powers had declared “fundamentaux et irrévocables.’’! 

On June 22nd—41 days before the resumption of hostilities— 
King William notified the Conference, according to its agreement 
with respect to the act of separation, that he would consider as 
an enemy whosoever accepted the sovereignty of Belgium without 
having previously signed that act. In case the Conference failed 
to secure the maintenance of the stipulations, “il ne resterait au 
roi d’autre alternative, que celle de recourir & ses propres 
moyens.’’* Heedless of the declaration that hostilities would be 
resumed, the Conference supplanted the stipulations of Protocol 
No. 12 by those of No. 26 (June 27th, 1831), viz. : the scheme of 
the Eighteen Articles, disadvantageous to the Netherlands because 
of their disposition of Luxemburg and Maastricht and of a 
different division of the debt.* When the Congress of Brussels 
accepted the Eighteen Articles on July 9th, King William sent a 
new Note to the Powers (July 12th), concluding: “. . . . . 
Sa Majesté, dans le cas ot un prince, appelé a4 la souve- 
raineté de la Belgique l’acceptat et en prit possession sans avoir 
préalablement accepté les dits arrangements (12e protocol), ne 


pourrait considérer ce prince, que comme placé par cela seul dans 


$948 


une attitude hostile envers elle et comme son ennemi in 
fact, an ultimatum, 21 days previous to the resumption of 
hostilities. 
On August 2nd, 1831, the Dutch army marched south. Pro- 
fessor Terlinden and other partial Belgian authors will find a 
strong refutation of their accusations concerning the resumption 
of hostilities and the Ten Days’ campaign in the work of an able 
compatriot, Charles Victor de Bavay’s Histoire de la révolution 
Belge de 1830. The professor’s ten lines about the Ten Days’ 
campaign contain almost as many errors. Jean Baptiste 
Nothomb, one of the best-informed and most reliable Belgian 
anthorities on this period, gives absolutely different grounds for 
the catastrophe which befel the Belgians in August, 1831. 
Giving well-deserved praise to the able Belgian statesman, 
Baron Lambermont, for having purchased the Scheldt-toll on 
July 16th, 1863 (equally to the satisfaction of the Netherlands), 
the professor rejoices once more that “the trade of Antwerp here- 
* Recueil de pieces diplomatiques relatives aux affaires de la Hollande et de la 
Belgique en 1830 et 31, tome I., p. 191. 
2 Ib., p. 210. 


* Ib. pp. 211-217. 
* Ib., p. 263. 
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after knew no fetters, and the way to distant seas was opened to 
the Belgians’’—complaining, almost simultaneously, “this free- 
dom (of the Scheldt) was only relative, and still suffered damage 
from the exercise of unlimited sovereignty by Holland on the 
mouths of a river which is essentially Belgian.” Though 
the Louvain historian fails to enlighten his readers as to the 
nature of this “damage,’’ we presume it is the building of a dam 
in the Eastern Scheldt between North Brabant and South 
Beveland, because of the connecting of Flushing to the European 
system. In order to adhere to Paragraph 8 of Article IX. of the 
Treaty of April 19th, 1839, and to give a substitute for the inter- 
rupted communication between Eastern and Western Scheldt, 
the Dutch Government had constructed in 1866-67, especially 
for Belgian navigation, notwithstanding a violent resistance from 
Brussels, the canal from Hansweert to Wemeldinge—a waterway 
far superior to the Eastern Scheldt—for the communication of 
Antwerp and Ghent with the Rhine. This canal has developed 
into one of the busiest of European waterways. _ 

As for Limburg and the Scheldt, even the recent cruel war has 
proved the strategic wisdom of the territorial arrangements, made 
by the London Conference of 1830-31, ’38, and '39. By being 
added to the Netherlands, Limburg has proved to be the best 
protection for North-East Belgium against Germany. Had 
Limburg been Belgian territory, the Belgian army would in all 
probability have been surrounded in August, 1914. 

Though containing a few errors, which can easily be altered, 
the Treaty of April 19th, 1839, gives by no means cause for 
serious grievances. Since the separation in 1839 the Netherlands 
have honestly and thoroughly fulfilled their obligations as to the 
Western Scheldt, the canal of Terneuzen-Ghent and other issuing 
waterways. Most convincing proof of this is given by records 
of the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce, which show a pre-war 
increase of navigation on the Scheldt, vessels of ever-increasing 
displacement reaching Antwerp. The only complaints are about 
the Belgian Scheldt and the port of Antwerp. The present, and 
judicially unfounded, grievances were never heard of in the 
Antwerp Chamber of Commerce previous to 1914, though 
ameliorations were planned and discussed.! This likewise refers 
to the canal of Terneuzen, the latter continuation of the canal of 
Ghent to Sas van Ghent. By treaties between Belgium and the 
Netherlands in 1845, 1879, 1895, and 1902, this waterway was 
greatly improved for navigation by mutual efforts. 


* Conferences about the Scheldt, etc., by Dr. A. A. Beekman. Note, p. 2. 
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The so-called grievances, as expressed by Belgian annexa- 
tionists concerning Limburg, Antwerp, Ghent, Dutch Flanders, 
and the Scheldt still remain to be refuted as they put ill-feeling 
between two small States, the strength and prosperity of which 
can only be improved by mutual aid and concord. By stirring 
up intentional prejudices against the Netherlands they sin against 
all principles of religion and justice as well as against those of a 
“League of Nations.”’ 

In the Scheldt question two points are prominent : sovereignty 
and economic control. The former mainly concerns the “ Wie- 
lingen,’’ the southern and principal mouth of the Scheldt. This 
part of the fairway first flows along Dutch territory in Dutch 
Flanders and continues in Belgian territory, within the so-called 
three sea miles limit of the Belgian coast. The Netherlands 
claim the sovereignty over the entire length of this part of the 
Scheldt, principally on historical grounds. The Treaty of 
April 19th, 1839, has not separated this waterway from the 
northern Netherlands. Belgium considers herself entitled to 
apply the principles of the “territorial sea,’’ whereby a stretch of 
water, three sea miles wide along the Belgian coast from the 
point where the land frontier touches the sea, will have to be 
considered as Belgian water-territory. This principle of the three 
miles limit can, however, only be applied in cases concerning the 
open and undisputed sea, but not in cases where water-territory 
has already been subjected to the sovereignty of another nation. 
The chief importance of this question lies for the Netherlands in 
the fact that a Belgian “Wielingen’’ may result in the impossi- 
bility for vessels of any considerable displacement reaching the 
southern Dutch naval base. For Belgium the importance of this 
question lies in an eventual menace to the Belgian naval base at 
Zeebrugge under reversed conditions in the water dominion. 

This question, also moved by the Treaties of March 31st, 1866, 
and February, 1881, has not been solved. 

As regards the economic management, the Article IX of the 
Treaty of 1839 stipulates the pilotage, buoyage, and general up- 
keep of the fairways below Antwerp to be subjected to joint 
control of Holland and Belgium. Both Governments appointed 
committees for this purpose. Dutch as well as Belgian pilots 
being available, captains of vessels were left a free choice. Regu- 
lations were made for submitting special cases to joint-national 
control. This co-operation has not proved satisfactory, the keen 
competition between Dutch and Belgian pilots having even 
resulted in serious damage and peril of life. 
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In consequence of a recently projected status, the entire 
Scheldt, from Antwerp to the open sea, will be brought under the 
control of a joint Belgian-Dutch Committee, as regards matters 
of navigation. The main duty of this committee will be an 
adjustment of the waterway to the growing needs of shipping. 
Decisions taken by this committee will be subjected to the 
approval of both Governments. In case agreement should prove 
impossible, an arbitrator is to be appointed. 

In order to avoid the evils of competition in pilotage this has 
only been allowed to continue in the case of outward-bound 
vessels. The navigation on the “Oostgat,’’ along the coast of 
Walcheren and on the “Duerloo” has been entirely reserved for 
Dutch pilots for vessels inward-bound. The navigation inward 
on the principal fairway, the “ Wielingen,’’ will be reserved for 
Belgian pilots, with the sole restriction that vessels bound for 
Dutch ports will have to take a Dutch pilot. 

Though agreements of a sort have been reached, the results 
are neither satisfactory nor in accordance with the important 
international traffic on the Scheldt. In the managing committee 
only the two disputing States are represented, in cases of differ- 
ence an arbitrator being appointed. It would, however, be more 


in accordance with the principles of international interest if other 
seafaring nations were represented on this committee, as, for 
instance, in the present Rhine Committee. A truly international 
committee might take over the management of the entire 
navigable Scheldt, comprising the engineering part as well as the 
pilot service, which would solve the thorny question of sovereignty 
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and provide for war conditions. 
F. DE Bas. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue School of Historical Research, to which we have called atten- 
tion as a project in our last two numbers, and to which many of 
our members have subscribed, is now, thanks mainly tc the munifi- 
cence of an anonymous donor, well on the way towards realisation. 
For its permanent establishment on a satisfactory basis it stil] has to 
depend upon further support and upon its justification of itself by 
its works during the period of probation that is now assured to it. 
But the first step which costs and counts has been taken; archi- 
tectural plans have been prepared, and adequate, albeit temporary, 
premises are expected to be ready for occupation in close proximity 
to the British Museum, the Royal Historical Society, and the His- 
torical Association’s headquarters during the coming session. Apart 
from financial support, the School has already assurance of a library of 
historical sources based mainly upon the official publications of our 
own and other Governments, learned societies, and other corporate 
bodies; and considerable interest in the scheme is being manifested 
in America, which sends so many students to work in London 
archives. Further information is obtainable from the joint secre- 
taries, Sir E. Cooper Perry and Miss E. Jeffries Davis, the University 


of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
+ ° * 


* * * 


In connection with the School of Historical Research may be 
noticed the formation of the British branch of the Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, which was inaugurated on July 5th at a meeting 
addressed by Lord Grey, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Clynes, and Lord Robert 
Cecil. A prominent feature of the Institute is the emphasis it lays 
on the historical aspect of foreign affairs; and there is reason to 
believe that its promoters and those of the School of Historical 
Research alike are alive to the advantages and importance of 
co-operation. 

* * *” * * 

Waite the centre of historical research can hardly be elsewhere 
than at the centre of our national and imperial archives, its benefits 
will assuredly not be limited to such researchers as live in London, 
and every effort will be made to associate with the School all con- 
tributors to the sum of historical knowledge. The School will be no 
more the exclusive perquisite of the capital than is the British 
Museum, the Public Record Office, or the archives of Government 
departments. Nor are even these the only materials for historical 
investigation. Every centre of population has its own collections of 
documents, more or less available for training students to decipher 
and use original sources and add to our knowledge of economic, 
social, industrial, and ecclesiastical history; and there are more 
active ways in which branch members of the Association can gratify 
their historical instincts than by listening to one another's eloquence 
oF essays. 
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Two of these are under immediate and practical consideration. 
The Historical Manuscripts Commission, well known for its invaluable 
services to historical scholarship, represents, so to speak, the exten- 
sion movement, not of a University, but of the Public Record Office 
and British Museum MSS. Department, and depends for its useful- 
ness mainly on the existence of archives outside London. One or 
two county Archeological, Records, or Historical societies have 
approached it with a view to co-operation in surveying and publishing 
accounts or calendars of these unpublished local records. The 
financial resources of the Commission are exiguous, but it can publish 
something every year, and the extent of its publications obvi- 
ously depends upon the amount of voluntary assistance it can derive 
from local interest and enthusiasm. A mere catalogue of these 
historical materials, compiled shire by shire, would be of inestimable 
value. Branches of the Historical Association could do nothing better 
for their own repute and for the service of history than by helping to 
further and co-ordinate the efforts which have already begun; and 
we need hardly say that we should be happy to publish any informa- 
tion about them which reaches us. 

* * * * * * 

Tue other movement relates to the domestic history of the war, 
and can be best explained in the words of’a circular letter addressed 
by the British Academy to the Historical Association and other 
societies :— 

An important Economic and Social History of the War and Survey of the 
War Period is in preparation, which proposes in a large number of mono- 
graphs to deal with the non-military aspects of national activities in this 
and other countries. The work has been initiated by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment; and, as far as it treats of the United Kingdom, it is controlled by 
a British Editorial Board of Economists and Historians, who are able to 
speak with authority on these questions and several of whom have been in 
close relation with the work of Government Departments during the war. 
It is proposed to undertake the preparation of a Bibliography of local material 
bearing on these aspects of the -war-period (excluding all purely military 
activities). 

The British Editorial Board has requested the British Academy to interest 
itself in this important enterprise, more especially in the question of local 
historical materials; and the Academy is of opinion that the most fruitful 
means of co-operating will be to convene a Conference of representatives of 
societies to forward the undertaking. The various learned societies, which 
are either local societies or which have country branches, are peculiarly 
fitted to decide as to what existing material should be preserved, and to 
provide a record of such material as may be of value. It is of special 
importance that this (whether printed or in manuscript) should be preserved 
80 as to be available and readily identified for future investigators of county 
and other local histories. 

Work of this kind suggests the co-operation of societies devoting them- 
selves to different subjects, and it is felt that further co-operation between 
learned societies falling within the humanistic group may be possible. It is 
therefore proposed to take the opportunity of this Conference to discuss also 
the desirability of holding an annual Conference of such societies for the 
diseussion of matters of common interest and, if necessary, for the taking 
of joint action on suitable occasions, 

It is proposed to hold the Conference in London on September 80th, 1920. 


The methods of operation will no doubt be discussed at this con- 
ference; but we earnestly commend the scheme to the members of 
branches, with the reflection that the only history one really knows 
is the history one helps to write or make oneself. 
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In our last number our congratulations on rewards for historical 
distinction were limited to women. Now we have to congratulate 
Mr. Ernest Barker, a member of the Council of the Historical Associa- 
tion, on his appointment to succeed the late Dr. Burrows as Principal 
of King’s College, London. The post is an arduous one, especially at 
the present crisis in the development of that College and the Uni- 
versity of London; but Mr. Barker comes with a great reputation 
as a teacher of history, a wide knowledge of other Universities, and 
considerable practical experience as a member of the Hebdomadal 
Council at Oxford. 


* * * * * * 


Ar a Council meeting held on June 26th it was decided to accept 
the invitation of the Cambridge branch to hold the next annual 
meeting of the Association at Cambridge on January 6th to 10th, 
1921. Mr. J. A. White was nominated as treasurer to succeed Miss 
Baylay, whose resignation, due to the pressure of other work, was 
regretfully accepted, a unanimous vote of thanks being passed for 
her services. 


HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XVI.—Tue DANES IN ENGLAND.! 


Tue Danish invasions of the ninth century mark the turning point 
of early English history. All its later phases are profoundly 
influenced by the establishment of alien settlers in the northern and 


1 The essential authority for the early society of the Danelaw is the Domes- 
day Survey. The portions relating to East Anglia, and to the counties of 
Leicester, Rutland, Nottingham, Derby, and York, are published in translation, 
with introductions, in the Victoria History of the Counties of England. eo 
Growth of the Manor and English Society in the Eleventh Century, should be con- 
sulted for a view of the relation of the Danelaw to general English conditions. 
In 1912 Mr. W. H. Stevenson published certain pre-Conquest Yorkshire surveys 
which give the earliest detailed information about the great estates characteristic 
of the Danelaw (Hng. Hist, Rev. xxvii. 1-25). In Types of Manorial 
in the Northern Danelaw (Oxford Studies in Social and Economic History) I 
have attempted to trace the connexion between the Domesday Survey of this 
region and the few Saxon land books which relate to it. Most of highly 
important evidence which twelfth century charters supply about social condi- 
tions is still unprinted. Farrer, Zarly Yorkshire Charters, is publishing nearly all the 
known twelfth century texts which relate to this great county. In 
Charters (British Academy, Records of Social and Economic History), I have 
printed, with an introduction, a collection of original twelfth century charters 
ne the region between the Yorkshire border and the Welland. Very 
little East Anglian material referring to this period is at yess accessible in 

rint. There is no adequate account of English History before the Conquest, 

ut meee narratives of important episodes are given in Alfred the Truth Teller 
b B. M. Lees and Canute the Great by Professor Larson (Putnam: Heroes 
of the Nations Series). Three communications by Mr. M. L. R. Beaven to the 
English Historical Review in 1917 and 1918 are of great value for the chronology 
of the period 866-946. Professor Mawer in The Vikings (Cambridge Manuals 
of Science and Literature) has given an excellent brief survey of the general 
activities of the Danes in Europe, 
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eastern shires which formed the Danelaw of the twelfth century. 
The importance of this settlement is recognised by all modern 
writers and teachers, but one may be permitted to doubt whether its 
true significance is quite so generally apprehended. The prevailing 
opinion appears to be that the Danish invasions compelled the men 
of all the regions not settled by the Danes to accept the supremacy 
of the king of Wessex, and thus contributed materially towards the 
creation of a united kingdom of England. As the Danish settlers 
became assimilated to the English they ceased in themselves to pre- 
sent any serious obstacle to the achievement of this unity. The 
traces of alien settlement still written in local names upon the map 
of England are interesting to the student of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, but do not prove any persistence of racial separateness. The 
Danish settlement, in fact, is a highly important episode, which has 
added to the complexity of English life, but helped rather than 
hindered the establishment of a single effective monarchy in England. 

It may in the first place be suggested that this view does less 
than justice to the work of the powerful kings of the eighth century, 
J&thelbald, Offa, and Cenwulf of the Mercians. The men of Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Essex, who submitted to Ecgberht of Wessex 
in 825, had long been subject to the effective overlordship of succes- 
sive Mercian kings, The East Angles, whose submission followed 
later in the same year, sought Ecgberht’s protection against the 
Mercians, not the Danes. Already in the year 774 the conception of 
a kingdom of all England could be expressed in a regnal style. Offa 
of Mercia describes himself in that year as rex totius Anglorum 
patrie. The permanence of the West Saxon supremacy was essen- 
tially due to the extinction or insignificance of all the other families 
of royal descent which had once reigned in England. Even in 797 
Alcuin, in a letter which ought to be famous, laments that scarcely 
anyone is found in England of the stock of the old kings, and thus 
explains the ineffectiveness of contemporary rulers in resisting the 
Scandinavian raiders of his day. 

But if the results of the Danish settlement are often exaggerated 
in one direction they are generally underestimated in another. As 
late as the reign of Henry I. the men of the region affected by this 
settlement still preserved an individuality of legal custom which dis- 
tinguished them from the men of Wessex and western Mercia. In 
the northern part of the Danelaw, the shires of Derby, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Lincoln, and York, the nature of the division, nomen- 
clature, and tenure of the land reinforces the legal evidence, The 
distribution of land in this region was based on a scheme radically 
different from that in operation in the south and west of England. 
The. ploughland of eight oxgangs which replaces the southern hide 
of four yardlands may safely be referred to a Danish origin, The 
difference is not merely one of words. In the twelfth century the 
oxgang was the normal peasant tenement. It was a small tenement, 
of 20 acres upon the average in Lincolnshire, the most populous of 
the Danelaw shires. Later records all testify to the smallness of 
peasant holdings in the Danelaw: countless free tenants in this 
region must have held less land than an ordinary southern villein. 
The aspect of great tracts of the Danelaw to-day suggests that it 
has been a hard-worked country in the past. 

There is little doubt that many of the place names of Scandi- 
navian origin in the Danelaw go back to the settlement of the ninth 
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century. Their number is very considerable, and they do not merely 
prove the reality of the settlement, but also illustrate its general 
character. Taken as a whole, these names suggest the grouping of 
the settlers in villages around the houses of men of higher rank. 
It is permissible to infer that the men of the original Bransby 
admitted the superiority of the Brand who gave his name to their 
village, though it would be very rash to assume that they were bound 
to him by any severe routine of labour service. Evidence of this sort 
has a real value, though it is easily overstrained. And it is important 
to remember that the field names of the Danelaw bear the same pre- 
dominately northern character as the village names which arrest more 
general attention. The whole terminology of the land was coloured 
by words introduced by Danish settlers. It was a Scandinavian 
people who first in England used car to denote a marsh, holm to 
denote a waterside meadow, wong for field, wro for an odd corner of 
land, stong for an acre, ing fora meadow. Few of these words ever 
became established permanently in the south. In the Danelaw they 
recur throughout the Middle Ages in documents relating to the land, 
some of them are still used there to-day. The persistent use of 
this Scandinavian vocabulary of the fields is one of the features which 
most clearly point the contrast between the rural economy of the 
north and the south. 

A more significant contrast is presented by the facts of land 
tenure and manorial organisation. To the end of the Middle Ages the 
estates characteristic of the northern Danelaw never acquired the 
compact outlines characteristic of the normal southern manor, The 
word manertum itself, which recurs with monotonous iteration in the 
folios of the Danelaw Domesday, is very rare in the private docu- 
ments of the next century. Even in Domesday manerium will 
hardly admit of any more definite translation than ‘‘ house,’’ though 
no doubt the houses to which the word is applied were inhabited by 
men of local importance. Innumerable manors in the early Norman 
age consisted of tenements scattered over a wide area, whose holders 
were annexed by the payment of customary dues and probably by 
suit of court to the lord’s house which gave its name to the whole 
estate. There is no opportunity for the exaction of heavy labour 
from even the unfree tenants upon such estates as these, and the 
personal freedom of a great part, in some districts more than 60 per 
cent., of the peasantry is a remarkable feature of the economy of 
the Danelaw as described in Domesday. The general character of 
this economy is a natural sequel to the settlement of the ninth cen- 
tury. The masses of free peasants, the sokemen of Domesday, are 
best understood as representing settlers from the Danish army 
grouped in varying degrees of dependence around men of higher 
station, but rarely subject to services derogatory to a free man. The 
class of unfree peasantry in this region may well be of complex 
origin. The English who remained under Danish rule would naturally 
fall to an inferior position, and the descendants of free Danes might 
lose their independence in many ways in the course of two centuries. 
Even so, there is no mistaking the persistence of a tradition of per- 
sonal independence among the Danelaw peasantry of the eleventh 
century, 

This tradition was strong enough to survive the establishment 
of an alien aristocracy after the Norman Conquest. In some ways 
the social order of the twelfth century is more obscure than that of 
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the eleventh. The twelfth century is distinguished by no single 
record like Domesday describing the greater part of England accord- 
ing to a uniform plan, There are few surveys which illustrate the 
organisation of estates in the Danelaw during this period. But the 
evidence derived from other sources shows the general persistence 
of the economy of an earlier age. The free peasant is revealed in 
many different ways. He frequently appears among the witnesses 
to charters executed in the Danelaw in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; an act of attestation permits one to infer the personal 
independence of the attestor. Grants of land made by peasants in 
their own names are more significant than their attestations to other 
men’s charters, and many hundreds of such grants relating to the 
Danelaw still await publication. Countless men of Anglo-Scandi- 
navian ancestry and modest station could alienate their land by 
charter. They could promise to warrant their grants, and as time 
went on more and more of them came to possess seals with which 
to authenticate the instruments they executed, though at the close 
of the twelfth century it was still possible for a peasant to seal his 
own charter with his wife’s key. Men of this sort, as might be 
expected, are most- numerous in the regions where the existence of 
a free peasantry is proved by Domesday. ,The east of Lincolnshire, 
in particular, was distinguished by villages where serfdom remained 
almost negligible throughout the Middle Ages, and most of those 
villages were full of sokemen in 1086. Evidence of this kind is rarely 
to be found in the south and west of England. It is difficult to find 
southern parallels to the groups of witnesses of native ancestry 
whose attestations frequently conclude Lincolnshire charters of 
Henry II.’s day. The southern peasants who could grant land by 
charter will generally be found either on the ancient demesne of the 
crown or in the numerous small towns which had developed out of 
earlier market centres in the Norman age. And the contrast in this 
respect between the Danelaw and the rest of England becomes only 
the clearer the larger is the collection of documents on which & com- 
parison is founded. 

A still sharper contrast is revealed when the personal names 
current in the twelfth century are collected and analysed. Every- 
where in England the personal names of the time before the Norman 
Conquest were replaced, with few exceptions, by names of foreign, 
in particular of French, origin. But the replacement proceeded at 
very different rates in different parts of the country. The men of 
the Danelaw adhered far more closely to their traditional nomen- 
clature than the men of the south. This nomenclature was singu- 
larly varied. Common names of purely English origin like Godwine, 
Godric, Edric, Leofwine, Leofric, Wulfmer, survived in the Dane- 
law until the whole body of native names had passed out of employ- 
ment, But it is the Scandinavian personal names of the Danelaw 
which stand out most distinctly as the documents are read. Upon 
the lowest possible estimate, between 50 and 60 per cent. of the 
native personal names of this region are either purely Scandinavian 
or compounds which include Scandinavian elements. Their variety 
is even more remarkable than their number, and it cannot be ade- 
quately shown by @ mere selection of examples. The significant 
fact is that these names are only represented by rare and isolated 
examples in the south, 

Every test, indeed, that one can apply reveals the same funda- 
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mental difference between the Danelaw and the rest of England. 
The facts which have been quoted are not merely of superficial in- 
terest, they affect very intimately the life of the ordinary man. And 
when the history of the century before the Norman Conquest is read 
in the light of the conditions prevailing under the early Angevins, 
the attitude of the men of the Danelaw towards the last kings of 
the house of Wessex becomes intelligible. A prosperous people, 
tenacious of inherited custom, could well afford to admit the over- 
lordship of a king the sources of whose power lay in a distant part 
of the land. If Aithelred II. on one occasion haiitios for the Dane- 
law his code is nothing more than a re-definition of existing custom. 
Less than a dozen royal charters are known to have been made for 
Danelaw magnates in all the century before the Confessor’s death. 
It was not until the reign of Cnut that a system of assessment to 
national taxation, to the Danegeld in particular, was extended to the 
region north of Welland. Everything suggests that William I. and 
his successors were the first kings to exercise a permanent and effec- 
tive authority over this region. Meanwhile the men of northern 
race whose ancestors had colonised the Danelaw two hundred years 
before had time to develop the distinctive features of their rural 
economy and social structure. And these features persisted until 
the time when the king’s writ was to meet with equal obedience in 
every part of the land, and the real unity of England was at last 
achieved. F. M. Srenton. 


No. 19.--vor. v. 





REVIEWS 


The Baronial Opposition to Edward II., its Character and Policy: A 
Study in Administrative History. By James Conway Davigs. 
Cambridge University Press. 1918. 21s. 


If, as has been remarked, our economists are in danger of becom- 
ing men of letters, our historians are in danger of losing their literary 
character. We have nothing but admiration for the patient research 
and meticulous labour which Mr. Davies has bestowed upon this 
elaborate study of the baronial opposition to Edward II. Nor can 
we fail to recognise our indebtedness to the Cambridge University 
Press for the unstinted pains taken to make this book attractive in 
form and readable in appearance. But we are bound also to point 
out that other characteristics are calculated to reduce its readers to 
a narrow circle of determined specialists, and thus to limit the useful- 
ness of the effort expended on the production of the book. There 
must be art in history as well as in other things; and the learn- 
ing of the scholar no more renders him independent of, and should 
not make him more indifferent to, his methods of expression than 
the vision of an artist should make him careless of technique. It is 
not merely that a sense of proportion is needed, though six hundred 
closely printed pages on one among many aspects of a reign of 
twenty years constitute some evidence of myopia. It is that the 
book betrays a singular lack of discrimination and power of selection. 
All is grist to the author’s mill, and his book is largely a mere re- 
arrangement of his documents, however trivial the details they 
record. He is not content with references, but generally gives their 
contents. To prove, for instance, that records were deposited in 
the Wardrobe, he retails the substance of what the records contain, 
and the reader’s attention is constantly switched off from the rele- 
vant argument about the method of keeping a record to the irrelevant 
detail which it records, while the author is overmastered by his 
material, and often enslaved by its phraseology. 

The title itself betrays this lack of grasp and coherence. A 
‘* baronial opposition ’’ is a strange vehicle for a ‘‘ study in adminis- 
trative history,’’ and throughout the reader is unnecessarily puzzled 
by the author’s indiscriminating terminology. His minute study of 
records induces an impossible literalness in his interpretation of 
language, and at times he discovers a different function of govern- 
ment in each different verb used by clerks to describe its action, On 
the other hand, “‘ordinances’’ are on p. 257 identified with 
*‘orders.’’ Making ordinances is called ‘‘ administration,’’ and on 
p. 258 the fact that two persons were ‘‘ ordained ’’ to be wardens is 
used to prove that the Council ‘‘ made ordinances.’’ It is, no doubt, 
irrational to import into the early fourteenth century modern dis- 
crimination between legislation and administration, but all discus- 
sion of constitutional problems becomes bewildering without a nice 
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sense of the difference between the medieval and modern meanings 
of words. Thus Mr. Davies alludes (p. 15) to ‘‘ the important 
principle . . . that the king was under the law.’’ But ambiguity 
about “‘ the law ’’ was at the root of all constitutional disputes for 
centuries, and Mr, Davies ignores Marsiglio’s vital distinction, 
positiva lex est infra principantem sicut lea naturalis est supra, So, 
again, he describes an alteration of the currency as an ‘‘ exchange of 
money ’’ (p. 878), and on the same page writes of the Ordinances of 
1811: ‘‘ This was more than a straightforward attempt to exercise 
restraint upon the King. It was coercive in its effect, and it 
deprived the King of all means of resisting coercion.’’ On p. 881 we 
have: ‘‘ It was only by the exercise of coercion that he had granted 
the ordainers their commission and accepted the results of their 
labour,’’ when what is meant is that ‘‘ it was only by the exercise 
of coercion that he had been forced to grant . . . and to accept. . .”’ 
More strangely still, we read on p. 372: ‘‘ The completeness of the 
demands of these articles and the restraint with which they could 
have been exercised had it been possible to give them full effect it 
is difficult to realise fully.’’ There is not a comma in the sentence, 
but what is apparently meant is: ‘‘ The completeness of the... 
articles, and of the restraint which they would have imposed, etc.’’ 
Two sentences about the Earl of Pembroke on pp. 440-1 illustrate 
this confusion of thought and expression: ‘‘ Though Pembroke prob- 
ably took a greater part in administration than any other single 
member of the middle party, except, of course, those who obtained 
offices in the administration, the share that he took may be fairly 
said to be a characteristic instance of the policy of that party,’’ and 
“‘he had the ability of the moderate.’’ What has ability to do with 
opinions ? 

It may seem ungracious in reviewing the product of so much 
skilled research and solid labour to emphasize these defects in its 
literary presentation. But it fs the merits of the book that make 
the criticism worth while and necessary, and illustrate most effec- 
tively the need of the warning that research students, if they want 
to write English history, musé first learn to write English. If readers 
will take the trouble to make ‘their own abstract of this volume in 
language which they can readily understand, neglecting a mass of 
meticulous detail, they will possess a residuum of real value for the 
understanding of that complex struggle between Edward II. and his 
baronage for the control of government, during which, as the barons 
carried the outworks of the administrative svstem, the bureaucracy 
secretly and silently constructed interior defences which resisted the 
baronial attack, and in time beeame the foundations of a new 
monarchy and of our modern state. X. 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New. 
2 vols. By Proressor R. B. Merrman. 1918. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 40s. 

A History of Spain. By Cuartes E. Coapman. 1918. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 14s. 


THESE two books are both American, but there the resemblance 
many be said to cease. Mr. Merriman’s first two volumes come to 
® halt with Ferdinand and Isabella, while Mr. Chapman comprises 
the whole of Spanish history in a single volume, which is no small 
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feat. The distinction, however, is much greater than that of space. 
Mr. Chapman, living in California, and having made The Founding 
of Spanish California his first study, is mainly interested in Spanish 
influence upon America, and thus the pre-Columbian portion of 
his book forms a small proportion of the whole. His volume is pro- 
fessedly based upon the admirable work of Professor Rafael 
Altamira, which, however, ceases with the year 1808. The Spanish 
author’s history deals with law and institutions rather than with 
politics, and this colours the work of his successor, who confesses to 
using political history merely as a peg upon which to hang his con- 
stitutional and economic, social and religious, literary and artistic 
chapters. The peg, indeed, may seem to some a little slender to 
bear such substantial weight. In taking this course, however, he 
is quite logical. The politics of Spain, being mainly European, 
affected America only at moments, whereas the influence of institu- 
tions and culture was continuous, and has made Spanish America 
what she is. The exception proves the rule, for, in the reign of 
Charles III., Mr. Chapman breaks away from Altamira’s lead, just 
because Spain’s European relations did directly affect the fortunes 
of Spanish America and the future United States. A valuable 
chapter is the result of this special personal study. The same argu- 
ment might, indeed, apply to the War of Jenkins’s Ear, which is 
more slightly treated. Poor Captain Jenkins, by the way, did really 
lose his ear, though the precise ear which he displayed in alcoholic 
pickle can scarcely be guaranteed. The revolt of the Spanish 
colonies was foreseen as a possible result of the North American War 
of Independence even before Charles III. was dead. The careless- 
ness with which the mother country treated the incipient movement 
is attributed to her internal political conflicts and to the pressure 
of European complications. In his treatment of the Anglo-Spanish 
quarrels Mr. Chapman is disposed to be anti-English. It is fair 
to remember that the Spanish-Americans wanted the goods which 
the English contrabandists supplied, and which the economic errors 
of Spain denied. At any rate post-Independence Englishmen may 
urge that, if their smuggling forefathers were bad, the New England 
pre-Independence skippers were the worst offenders. 

Hailing from Harvard, not to mention Balliol, Mr. Merriman is 
more attracted than Mr. Chapman by the European aspects of 
Spanish history. America, indeed, only enters the radius of his 
present volumes with its discovery, and by the close of Ferdinand’s 
reign this had no great practical results. His theme is primarily 
political history, the spirit of adventure which founded the Spanish 
as bequeathed by the Catholic kings to Charles V. This being the 
work of monarchy and marriage, personalities play a larger part 
than in Mr. Chapman’s book, while constitutional history serves 
mainly to emphasise the distinction between the states from which 
United Spain was formed. He brings out excellently the opportuni- 
ties for adventure offered by the peninsular coast-line facing towards 
all four points of the compass, yet he does not forget that each 
opportunity from being an asset might become a liability, and bring 
a country with a small population and, except for its fringes, a 
somewhat unproductive soil to bankruptcy. But no one thought of 
this in the all-conquering, inspiring reign of the Catholic kings, who 
had welded a Spanish nation out of al) the jarring states of the 
peninsula, save only Portugal. E, ARMSTRONG. 
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The Life and Works of Arthur Hall of Grantham, M.P., First 
Translator of Homer into English. By H. G. Wricur. 1919. 
Manchester University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Tus biography is a most careful piece of research. Elizabethan 
sources, general and local, have been ransacked to find out every- 
thing possible about Arthur Hall. There is an elaborate body of 
footnotes, and the appendices include several hitherto unpublished 
letters of Hall. It may be questioned whether Hall, as a literary 
man, was worth resurrecting, and the biographer had his own doubts, 
but comforted himself that ‘‘as a specimen of sixteenth century 
human nature,’’ he was ‘* well worth study.”’ 

The book does serve as a footnote to Parliamentary history and 
as a comment on Elizabethan life. Twice Hall figured in Parlia- 
mentary cases that set custom. His servant Smalley had to pay 
damages as the upshot of a quarrel. Hall, who had been involved in 
the quarrel, claimed immunity for him as the servant of a member. 
The Commons released Smalley, but ordered Hall to pay the debt. 
Hall spoke intemperately of the affair, and angered the Commons, 
who then sent Smalley to the Tower and at length obtained Hall’s 
submission and promise to pay. Thus the Commons had asserted 
their right to protect the servant of a member and also to punish 
him. Hall had been deeply humiliated by the episode and took out 
his spite in a letter to F. A., in which he spoke slightingly of mem- 
bers of the Commons and attempted to show that the authority of 
the Lower House was of later origin than that of the King or of 
the Lords. His inference that the Sovereign and the Upper House 
should assert themselves was, of course, distasteful to the Commons, 
who in their next session expelled him, and so established a precedent 
of their right to expel. 

As to what happened in the Commons the biographer has added 
nothing to D’Ewes—who has been able to add to that old compila- 
tion ?—but he has filled in useful details as to the backgrounds of 
the case. Hall’s quarrel with the Countess of Sussex, whom he 
courted not wisely but too persistently, led him to vent his spite 
against her in a pamphlet. She was lady in waiting to the Queen, 
and Hall spent many months in prison, indited various appeals to 
his long-suffering patron, Cecil, and got out only with an apology 
and ‘the permanent disfavour of the Queen. Hall had other 
quarrels. On one occasion his strife with a neighbour led the re- 
tainers of both parties to take arms and ride out seeking vengeance ; 
the quarrel became a county affair, and the Privy Council stepped 
in. No doubt the Privy Council was often a kindly but stern parent 
to the county families. Certainly in Lincolnshire its paternalism 
was justified. In the Appendix is included a long letter from Hall 
to James I., a letter that is suggestive as to the elections of the 
time. Watiace NorestTEin. 


Bolivar y otros ensayos. By Anpres F. Ponte, member of the 
National Academy of History. Caracas. 1919. 


Tuis volume opens with a brief chapter on History regarded both 
as a science and an art. There follow essays on ‘‘ The loss of Trini- 
dad,”’ ‘‘ Bolivar, the greatest orator of Spanish America,’’ ‘* The 
doctrines of Bolivar,’’ and an exhaustive statement of his ancestry. 
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The essay on the loss of Trinidad sketches the history of the island 
down to its capture by Abercromby, and is largely based on docu- 
ments in the Venezuelan archives. The capture of the island is 
recorded with great detail, more in fact than it deserves, since the 
British forces were so overwhelming that resistance was impossible. 
The melancholy story of the disaster is clearly told, though Sefior 
Ponte is in error in supposing that it has not been dealt with by 
foreign historians, as, for example, in Fraser’s History of Trinidad 
(1891). It is perhaps worth noting that he appears to cherish the 
hope of the reunion of Trinidad with Venezuela as a result of the 
principle of ‘‘ self-determination.’’ In the essay on Bolivar as an 
orator Sefior Ponte makes good his claim on behalf of his national 
hero. The passages quoted from the speeches of the Libertador are 
instinct with eloquence of the first order, notably the concluding 
excerpt from his farewell to the Columbians. The essay on the doc- 
trines of Bolivar deals in the main with his advocacy of Pan- 
americanism, and the author laments the failure of the states of 
S. America to realise its importance and to work together for the 
common good. The book is somewhat marred by misprints, while 
Sefior Ponte has clearly been handicapped by the difficulty of 
obtaining access to European works on some of the topics with 
which he deals. But it is a healthy sign that such a work should be 
produced despite the obstacles that have manifestly confronted its 
author. H. E. Butter. 


History of the Great War. Naval Operations. Vol. I. To the 
Battle of the Falklands, December, 1914. By Sim Juuian §. 
CorseTT. Longmans, Green and Co. 1920. 17s. 6d. 


Tue title-page of this first instalment of Sir Julian Corbett’s 
great work gives an inadequate impression of the extent of the 
material herein offered to the public at a price which seems absurdly 
low and is at any rate but a fraction of the cost. For in addition to 
the volume of text there is a uniform case containing eighteen large 
and heautifully executed maps without which the narrative would 
not have been intelligible. Obviously there must have been a con- 
siderable subsidy for the publication, and readers who fail to pro- 
cure this history will be voluntarily depriving themselves of part of 
the products for which they have provided by their contribution to 
the national exchequer. They will also be forgoing a part of the 
education which is essential to the understanding, not merely of a 
war that is over, but of the conditions which determine the distribu- 
tion of world-power and the maintenance of the British empire and 
of peace. The book is in effect the narrative of a practical demon- 
stration of the theories and principles of sea-power, which had long 
underlain British naval strategy but were first enunciated by Mahan. 
There has been no more triumphant vindication of a theory based 
on historical experience than the justification which the war afforded 
of the contention of the Blue-Water School that invasion across an 
uncommanded sea is an utter impossibility. So, too, the judgment of 
those who asserted in 1914 that the changes since Trafalgar, such 
as the introduction of steam and oil-fuel, of wireless and other tele- 
graphy, had increased rather than diminished the difficulties of 
invasion, was upheld by experience; and the greatest disaster to 
British arms in the war, namely the German offensive in March, 
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1918, owed its success to the failure of the Government to realise 
this truth and to their consequent retention in England of hundreds 
of thousands of troops on the plea that they were required to do the 
navy’s work, instead of sending them to reinforce the Fifth Army 
and frustrate an attack which was foreseen and foretold. The fact 
that they were sent, after the damage had been done, without pro- 
voking a German invasion, shows that they could have been sent 
before, and the British people spared no small loss of life and no 
light portion of the financial burden they still have to bear. 

The responsibility cannot, however, be laid entirely at the door 
of the Government; and Sir Julian Corbett’s first volume shows how 
seriously at the beginning of the war the Admiralty was hampered 
by popular ignorance and inability to grasp the nature of the prob- 
lems which confronted us.. Localism, the old enemy of education 
and understanding, was the fundamental difficulty. People thought 
in the isolated compartments of their own particular bit of coast, 
their own trade interests, their own particular service, their own 
country or Dominion. Incompatible claims to special attention were 
ever being made upon our naval resources: coast defence at home, 
protection of trade in the seven seas, the blockade of German ports, 
the security of the Channel passage, the convoy of troops from every 
part of the empire, the transport of others to every scene of opera- 
tions, the discursive hunting of submarines and the concentration of 
overwhelming force to face the German High Seas Fleet—such 
were the conflicting demands urged upon the Admiralty, not only 
by divers sections of public opinion at home, but by various 
Dominions and Allies, and even by different Ministers in the 
Cabinet; and all the while it was impossible for the Admiralty to 
explain its difficulties or to give any public reasons for the line it 
took on any particular occasion. 

Sir Julian Corbett’s book is the first exposition of these condi- 
tions, some of them novel in the history of war; and he has a very 
varied field of operations to survey during these opening months. 
Later on the narrative will become simpler as the seas were 
gradually cleared of German cruisers, and communications, whether 
for trade or transports, were rendered safe from all attacks save 
those of submarines. In this volume we are taken to every quarter 
of the globe and presented with every kind of naval problem. No 
one will contend that every one was properly handled, and future 
historians may be less restrained than Sir Julian in their criticism 
of some of the Admiralty’s orders. But it was well first of all to 
have a clear presentation of the difficulties without which all 
criticism would be ill-directed ; and Sir Julian himself is by no means 
& mere apologist, though he thinks that errors of detail by indivi- 
dual officers and ministers were more than counterbalanced by the 
successful solution of all the great problems which the war pre- 
sented to the Admiralty. 

There are a few small points which might be reconsidered in a 
second edition: on p. 27 Sir Julian writes ‘‘ on or about July 27”’ 
the German High Seas Fleet was hurriedly recalled from Norway; 
the French minister at Christiania reported on the 26th that it had 
already been ordered to return to Germany.' Was not U15 
rammed by H.M.S. Birmingham on August 6th (p. 77)? On p. 118 


1 French Yellow Book, 2nd ed., No. 58. 
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we have “‘ Adriadne ’’ for ‘‘ Ariadne,’’ on p. 118 ‘‘ Tannenburg ’’ for 
*“* Tannenberg,’’ on p. 286 ‘‘ Mecklenberg ’’ for ‘‘ Mecklenburg ’’; and 
is not ‘‘ shallow draft ’’ (p. 214) an unusual spelling? It would be 
an assistance on pp. 386-7 to have the armament of the Swiftsure 
The fact that we have no more serious criticism to make is some 
testimony to Sir Julian’s carefulness and accuracy. 


The Manchester Grammar School, 1515—1915; A Regional Study 
of the Advancement of Learning in Manchester since the 
Reformation. By Atrrep A. Mumrorp, M.D. Pp. xi+563. 
Longmans, Green and Co. £1 1s. 


Tus book is not merely a history of Manchester Grammar School; 
it attempts to show the place of the Grammar School in the educa- 
tional story of Manchester It is obvious, therefore, that the author 
has sect himself a task of extraordinary difficulty. The Historical 
Association has not yet adopted the attitude towards the writing of 
history that the British Medical Association has adopted towards the 
practice of medicine, and the author's frank admission of inade- 
quate training in historical research disarms any purely professional 
critic. At the same time it is permissible to join issue with him 
by asserting that in historical writing the point of view of the 
historian is preferable to that of the naturalist. 

The school had some connection with the chantries of the Man- 
chester Collegiate Church, and was founded as an independent insti- 
tution by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, friend and follower of 
Colet of St. Paul’s. It was threatened by, but survived, the dissolu- 
tion of the chantries, languished under Elizabeth, and revived under 
Puritan influence in the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth 
century it got out of touch with the life of the town, and 
approximated to the modern type of public boarding school. De 
Quincey came, and ran away. The school was divided into Classi- 
cal School and English School, and was threatened with being 
turned into a commercial academy. Then, in 1859, came Walker; 
and Manchester Grammar School, pace some second-rate modern 
novelists, became one of the great schools of the country. Walker 
went to the sister foundation of St. Paul’s in 1877; but since his day 
Manchester Grammar School has never really looked back. With all 
his weaknesses, Walker was one of the giants. 

In 1908 the school ‘‘ came under the Board.’’ The author, who 
has shown it constantly altering its character throughout four 
hundred years, at all times uncertain of its place in national educa- 
tion, does not quite realise the effect of bringing an institution into 
a national system. Many of his strictures in his last chapter seem 
to be due to insufficient knowledge of the system inaugurated by the 
Act of 1902, and developed by that of 1918. A careful study of the 
1918 Act would have shown him that most of his suggestions have 
been forestalled. 

W.S Daywn 
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Ireland, the Outpost, by Proresson Grenvitte Cote (Oxford 
University Press, 38. 6d.) is a model short monograph of 78 pages. 
It shows how natural features determine lines of invasion and ex- 
pansion, and also how ‘ The Irish have had to settle their differ- 
ences with one power only, whose territory, like a huge breakwater, 
divides them from the continental turmoil on the east.’’ 

J. E. M. 


Tue Volume on Leeds in The Story of the English Towns series. 
(S.P.C.K., 38. 6d.) is well printed and illustrated, though the plans 
have been so much reduced in size that it is hard to read the names 
on them. Any book by Mr. J. 8. Fletcher is sure to be well written, 
and with his great knowledge of Yorkshire and Yorkshire history 
he has managed to make an interesting story out of scanty and un- 
promising materials. That the chapters dealing with Old Leeds are 
somewhat sketchy is due to the subject rather than the author. 
Leeds, lying off the main road to the north, had not much to do 
with the great events of English history, and about its internal 
affairs little is recorded. Its main development has been in later 
times, and to this the larger portion of the book has been wisely 
devoted. When a new edition is called for it might be well to point 
out more clearly the reasons of the growth of Leeds as compared 
with that of neighbouring towns, e.g., Pontefract, and is it not 
rather misleading to say (p. 14) that ‘* Villeins were what we should 
now call day-labourers’’? Is it correct to state (p. 31) that the 
common fields lay all round the town? Surely it was not so much 
in ‘* practising his religion ’’ (p. 36) as in the festivities connected 
therewith that the medieval working man found his chief recreation. 
Present opinion tends to connect the Grammar School with the 
establishment of the Clarell Charity, and to assign to William 
Sheafield (p. 42) not the foundation of the school, but its continuance 
after the dissolution of the charity. It may be noted too, with 
regard to the remarks on pp. 109-110, that the school (though its 
function, of course, was always ‘‘ secondary education ’’) was en- 
tirely free till 1855, and sent many poor boys (e.g., Isaac Milner) to 
the universities, and through its scholarships and exhibitions has 
done the same work since. On p. 54 there seems to be a misprint 
in the Latin quotation, and at the foot of p. 111 we should read 
1887 for 1837, and ‘‘seventeen’’ for ‘‘seven.’’ 8S. Michael's 
Headingley might be added to the list of churches on p. 115, and the 
names of Col. G. F. R. Henderson and Field-Marshal Lord 
Nicholson to the worthies of Leeds. The index scarcely does justice 
to the book. 

A. C, P. 


A LINK of no small importance in the chain of evidence concern- 
ing the inter-relation of the early Franciscan documents is provided 
by Mr. A. G. Little in his brochure Un Nouveau Manuserit Fran- 
etseain, ancien Phillipps, 12290 [Opuscules de Crit, Histor. Paris: 
Fischbacher] which, though written in 1918, has only recently been 
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published. Mr. Little was certainly fortunate in securing for his 
own library so interesting a manuscript as the one he has now 
described. Among several features of greater or less importance 
attention is deservedly called to the presence in that MS. of the 
six chapters which form the Latin original of six chapters of the 
Fioretti, and for which M. Paul Sabatier, when editing the Actus 
beati Francisci in 1902 was unable to find manuscript authority. 
By this discovery Mr. Little has made a further contribution to the 
knowledge of that intricate problem—the evolution of the “ Little 
Flowers.’’ Equally interesting is it to find that Mr. Little’s MS. 
contains three out of the Four Chapters of the Actus [viz., 45, 
46 and 47, but not 44] the authority of which has been occasionally 
questioned. The view may be maintained that these four chapters 
are not only authentic, but indeed very primitive. It is satisfactory 
to get good and early MS. authority for them. Those Franciscan 
students who think that Brother Leo has not yet come into his own, 
will heartily agree with Mr. Little’s main deduction—expressed with 
laudable caution and restraint—that this new material seems to 
bear marks of the workmanship of Brother Leo, and that we may 
find later on that Brother Leo had more than is yet admitted to 
do with the construction of the most primitive Franciscan docu- 
ments. 


W. W. S&S. 


Aumost all the matter of historical interest in the brief fragmen- 
tary memoir of Henry VI. by the Carthusian John Blacman, now 
sumptuously edited by Dr. M. R. James (Cambridge University 
Press) is embodied in Professor Tout’s article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. But the text, even in Hearne’s edition, was 
exceedingly scarce; and Dr. James has added to it a translation, 
notices and appendices, including a list of Blacman’s books, from 
the Bodleian MS. Laud Misc. 154, and transcripts of prayers, 
English and Latin, to ‘‘ sweyt kyng Henre.’’ One characteristic 
anecdote, not given in the Dictionary, indicates a reason for his 
failure as a king. He used to spend much time in reading, especi- 
ally the Scriptures and chronicles (it is recorded as remarkable 
that he would rather the teachers in his two Colleges were weak 
in music than in knowledge of the Scriptures). Once while he was 
thus employed ‘‘ a certain very powerful duke ’’ knocked at the 
door. ‘‘ They do so interrupt me,”’ he said, ‘‘ that by day or night 
I can hardly snatch a moment to be refreshed by reading of any 
holy teaching.’’ 

E. J. D. 


Mr. Irano Jones’ Sir Matthew Cradock and Some of His Con- 
temporaries, reprinted from the Arch@ologia Cambrensis for July, 
1919, is a learned but sémewhat disjointed collection of jottings for 
Welsh biography during the early Tudor period. Sir Matthew is 
known to history as the third husband of Lady Catherine Gordon, 
whose first was Perkin Warbeck; but Mr. Jones shows that he was 
also a “‘ pirate,’’ took part in the naval war against France in 1518, 
and had various Welsh poems addressed to him by poets to whom 
Mr. Jones also pays some attention. He likewise distinguishes the 
various Morgans of Kidwelly, who have been confused with Sir 
Morgan Kidwelly, about whom he will find one or two additional 
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details in the Calendar of Inquisitions, Henry VII., Vol. I. It 
would be well, however, nof to cite the Letters and Papers . . . of 
Henry VIII. as a Calendar of State Papers. 


Historica students will be glad to be reminded that the ‘‘ Pro- 
céedings of the British Academy’’ are often issued in parts, and 
that Prof. Firth’s essay on Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World 
can be procured from Mr. Humphrey Milford for two shillings. It 
is of value as a contribution alike to Raleigh’s biography, and to our 
knowledge of his and other people’s conceptions of history. ‘‘I 
venerate that villainous adventurer for his views on universal his- 
tory,’’ wrote Lord Acton; and Professor Firth holds that Raleigh 
preached the same historical doctrine as the stern moralist who 
termed him a villainous adventurer. 


Sm Francis Piccorr’s Freedom of the Seas Historically Con- 
sidered, published by the Oxford University Press (3s. 6d.) for the 
Historical Section of the Foreign Office, is a learned exposition of 
the growth of that ambiguous phrase, and particularly of the doc- 
trine that ‘‘ free ships make free goods,’’ with especial reference to 
the Armed Neutrality of 1780 and other important episodes of the 
eighteenth century. The popular phrase is really a matter of exas- 
perating technicality, which will continue to deter most people from 
attempting to understand the subject before they talk or even fight 
about it. Nevertheless, Sir Francis Piggott has done good service 
by illustrating the truth that international law, like D.O.R.A. and 
other laws, can only be understood in the light of their historical 
development. 


Apart from its interest as a footnote to—or perhaps rather a 
chapter in—national history, Mr. F. A. Bruton’s Story of Peterloo 
(Longmans, 1s., reprinted from the ‘“‘ Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library ’’) is a model contribution to the writing of local history. 
There are excellent plans and photographs, a careful examination 
and account of the original authorities, and a due setting of the 
dramatis persone in perspective. Possibly local patriotism is a little 
too obvious in the claim that ‘‘ the streets of Manchester . . . are 
‘thronged with the memories of nearly two thousand years.’’ But 
Peterloo ranks with the Bristol Reform riots as a locus classicus of 
the conflict between militarist repression and popular claims to 
freedom of action; and Mr. Bruton’s narrative and examination of 
conflicting evidence of what took place at Peterloo on August 16, 
1819, are no slight help towards understanding and judging a similar 
disturbance which took place a hundred years later on a distant 
Indian scene. 


Sk Cartes Wape’s Australia (Clarendon Press, 48.) is an 
authoritative, judicial, critical and yet hopeful survey of the problems 
and prospects of the Commonwealth by a former Premier and subse- 
quent Agent-General for New South Wales. It is based on a short 
course of lectures given at University College, and deals with the 
climate and resources, industrial and social problems, State under- 
takings and finance, the Constitution, land settlement, Imperial 
migration, and the future. The essential condition of ‘ closer 
union’ is, as Sir Charles points out, that ‘‘ we must first learn to 
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know each other’’; and his little volume is an admirable aid to our 
knowledge of Australia. 


Mr. J. Travis Miuits’ Great Britain and the United States 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 2s. 6d.) is a brief, sound, and lucid sketch of 
the history of the relations between the two countries which can be 
confidently recommended to teachers seeking to instruct their classes 
in this most necessary branch of political knowledge. 


Mr. J. M. Keynes’ Economic Consequences of the Peace 
(Macmillans, 1920, 8s. 6d.) is rather a mixture of economics and 
politics than a historical work, and it has had a greater political 
effect than ever fell to the lot of a history, with the possible excep- 
tion of Thiers’ contribution to the growth of the Napoleonic legend 
and Treitschke’s to the making of an exploded Germany. A closer 
comparison would be with Swift’s Conduct of the Allies, but that 
again was something more—and less—than a history. Seldom, 
indeed, has a treatise on history or economics attained a sale of over 
25,000 copies within six months of its publication and a circulation 
in every civilised country of the world; and Mr. Keynes is to be 
congratulated on the commercial success of a courage which has 
since become commonplace and of an initiative in criticising the 
Conference and Treaty of Peace which in the natural course of 
reaction acquired a popular vogue. The Big Four have few friends 
to-day, and three of them have been deposed from the seats of the 
mighty in which they sat while Mr. Keynes delineated their hidden 
failings. We suspect that the popularity of his book is due less to 
his sombre picture of the economic condition of Europe in 1919 or 
serious discussion of remedial measures than to the agreeably acid 
and pointedly intimate portraits he has etched of the ‘‘old Presby- 
terian,’’ so successfully bamboozled by the Welsh wizard that he 
could not be ‘‘ de-bamboozled ’’ even when his mesmerist wished to 
undeceive him; of Clémenceau, who alone of the four understood 
both the languages used at the Conference and alone had a clear 
perception of what he wanted and how to attain his undesirable 
ends; of Orlando, whom Mr. Keynes with severe self-restraint re- 
frains from comparing with Ariosto’s hero; and of Mr. Lloyd George, 
whose ‘‘ essential weakness ’’ is that he ‘‘ draws his chief inspiration 
not from his own true impulses, but from the grosser effluxions of 
the atmosphere which momentarily surrounds him.’’ Mr. Keynes 
is, however, no mere caricaturist. He has the saeva indignatio of a 
prophet who went to Versailles as an official economist in the hope 
of restoring peace and sowing the seeds of prosperity, and then was 
forced to shake off the dust of his feet and depart from a house that 
would not hear him. These are the makings of anything but a 
historian; but Mr. Keynes’ book represents materials which the 
historian will have to take into account. If he is not a judge, he is 
an indispensable witness; and while Europe has not fulfilled his 
gloomy vaticination, it is already clear that the actual extortion 
from Germany will be nearer the figure Mr. Keynes recommended 
than that which the disease of victory demanded. His book is 
eminently readable, but our economists are in some danger of becom- 
ing men of letters. AP. P. 


Tue Annual Register for 1919 (Longmans, 30s.) provides, as it 
has done annually for a century’ and a half, the best and most con- 
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venient summary of the political history of the year. The first part 
comprises @ detailed survey of domestic politics, and then a more 
general account of foreign and colonial history. Part II. contains a 
** chronicle of events,’’ a “‘ retrospect of literature, science, and art,’’ 
‘finance and commerce,’’ a collection of public documents, and 
‘‘an obituary of eminent persons.’’ Primarily the Register is 
political, and there is little fault to be found with its execution in 
this respect. The “ chronicle,’’ too, is useful, and might even be 
expanded; but “‘ diary ’’ would be a better name, for “‘ chronicle ’’ 
applies better to the narratives in Part I. The surveys of science, 
art, finance, and commerce are signed articles by recognised 
authorities, but the article on literature is anonymous, and is too 
miscellaneous in its character to be altogether satisfactory. It con- 
tains, for instance, a criticism of Modern Science and Materialism, 
a work by Mr. Hugh Elliot, who a few pages later reviews the science 
of the year, and every kind of book is included under “* literature ”’ 
simply because it is a book. But the whole field is surveyed in 22 
pages; the selection, therefore, is arbitrary, and the reviews a little 
out of keeping. There seems no reason why an Annual Register 
should include such disputable irrelevancies as a reviewer's opinion 
that ‘‘the true origin of the [French] Revolution is a medico- 
psychological problem,’’ and historical students will not derive much 
instruction from a section which, apart from war-books, only notices 
Mrs. Webster’s French Revolution and the third volume of Sir A. 
W. Ward’s Germany. A bibliography would be more useful; or, if 
such matters are better left to other agencies, space might be found 
by the omission of this section for the expansion of others which 
give the Register its real value, and have made it one of the indis- 
pensable sources for a library of modern history. 


The Leggue of Nations Official Journal, Nos. 3 and 4 (Harrison 
and Sons, 1s.), contain the procés-verbal of the fourth and fifth 
sessions of the Council of the League at Paris and Rome, a report 
of a conference on international health, an unsuccessful pro- 
posal to send a commission of investigation to Russia, and 
the first and second reports of the Saar Basin govern- 
ing commission. These last are the most interesting as _ illus- 
trating the actual and successful administration of a district by an 
organ of the League of Nations, which had not merely to deal with 
the German population, but to assert its independence of particular 
national governments. The future of the League depends mainly 
upon its success in such practical experiments, and its friends can 
do nothing better than interest themselves in the progress recorded 
in this official journal. A special supplement, issued in August, 
deals with the Aaland Islands question. 
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Tue Ovriine or History. By H. G. 
Wells. xx+652 pp. Newnes. 2ls. 
(p. 693 and 612). 

Tue Hirrires. By A. E. Cowley. 
Schweich Lectures for 1918. Oxford : 
Univ. Press. 68. (p. 483. 
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Pagan and Christian Education in the 
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By T. Haarhoff. Oxford Univ. Press. 
12s. 6d. (p. 582.) 

A History or Penance. Being a 
Study of the Authorities (A) for the 
Church to a.p. 450; (B) for the West- 
ern Church from A.p. 450 to a.p. 1215. 
By O. D. Watkins. Two vols. Long- 
mans. 428. (p. 416.) 

Tue Lire or Saint OsmMuND. A.D. 
1099. By the Rev. W. J. Torrance. 
Foreword by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 120 pp. Skef- 
fington. . 

Saxon AND NORMAN CHURCHES IN 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. Hermitage 
Day, D.D., F.S.A.  xii+140 pp. 
Mowbray. 38. 6d. n. 

A Gurpe To THE Recorps deposited 
in the Public Record Office of Ireiaind. 
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Keeper of the Public Records, Ireland. 
eo pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 


Seats. By H. S. Kingsford, Assistant 
Secretary . of Antiquaries. (Helps 
for Students of History Series.) 59 pp. 
8.P.C.K. 1s. 3d. 

Szats anpD Documents. By R. L. 
Poole. 93x64. 21 pp. For the British 
Academy. iltord. 2s. 6d. n. 

ScaNDINAVIAN Names IN NORFOLK. 
Hundred Courts, Mote Hills, Toothills, 
and Roman Camps and Remains in 
Norfolk. B R e. 84x54, 56 pp. 
Norwich : Hunt. Subscribers 
only, 2s. 6d, 

HAPTERS ON THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
History of Medimwval England. The 
wardrobe, the chamber, and the small 
seals, By T.F. Tout. Vol. I., xxiv+ 
317 pp. Vol. IIL., xvi+364 pp. Man- 
chester : Univ. Press. 36s. ee 631.) 

MepizvaL Forcens anp ForGERIES. 
sa T. F. Tout, 31 pp. Manchester : 
Uni 
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by J. Tait, Part I, 14256+4ix pp. 
Manchester : Chetham Society. 

Tue Worcester Lisen Atavus. 
Glimpses of Life in a great Benedictine 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Monastery in the Fourteenth Century. 
By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, D.D. xi 
284 pp. S.P.C.K. 158. (p. 433.) 

CALENDAR OF THE CLOSE ROLLS, pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. 
Richard II. Vol. II., a.p. 1381-1385, 
905 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 25s. 

Setect Cases Berore tHE K1no’s 
Counciz, 1243-1482. Ed. by I. 8. 
Leadam and J. F. Baldwin. cxvii+312 
pp. Selden Society : Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard Univ. Press. 

A Goop Snorr Desate Berween 
Winner AND Waster. An alliterative 

m on social and economic problems 
in England in the year 1382. With 
Modern English rendering. (Select 
Early English Poems.) Milford. 5s. 

Tue Svonor LerreRrs AND PapERs, 
1290-1483. Ed. by C. L. Kingsford. 
Vol. I., lvi+165 pp. Vol. IZ., ) 
(Volume XXIX. and XXX. 

Third Series.) Royal Hist. Society. 

Tue Lotrarp Brste and other 
Medieval Biblical Versions. By Mar- 
oo Deanesly. Cambridge: Univ. 

ress. 31s. 6d. (p. 420.) 

A GutLpsmMan’s INTERPRETATION OF 
History. By A. J. Penty. , 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. (p. 509.) 

Otp Vittace Lirg, or Glimpses of 
Village Life through All Ages. By P. 
H. Ditchfield. xii+253 pp. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. (p. 579.) 

A Sxorr History or THE ITALIAN 
Prorre. From the barbarian invasions 
to the attainment of unity. By Janet 
P. Trevelyan, xii+580 pp. Putnams. 
25s. (p. 431.) 

GESCHICHTE DES EvRopAISCHEN 
STAATEN-SYSTEMS VON 1492-1559. Von 
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